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IN my last paper I finished the description of the Hilton stone, 
Since then, I regret that severe illness has retarded the publica- 
tion of the succeeding articles. But one advantage has accrued 
through the delay, and it consists in my being able to correct 
one or two errors which crept into my last paper, and also to add 
some additional information, and a further extension of my notes, 
which I was unable to do before. The task of the historian and 
the archeologist is by no means an easy one. They have to 
guard against two chief dangers. In the first instance they may 
be carried away, by over-speculative zeal, to adopt theories at 
variance with historical fact ; and in the second place they are 
liable, even unintentionally, to distort fact and call it history. A 
wholesome warning was given to ultra-theoretical dreamers by a 
French author some time since, in an argument in which he proved 
Napoleon to be merely a mythological being, and nothing more 
nor less than an impersonification of the sun. His name was 
Napoleon Bonaparte, or the very true Apollo of the better part 
of the twenty-four hours, z.e., day. He was born in an island in 
the Mediterranean, and so was Apollo. Like Apollo he had two 
wives. His sixteen marshals were simply the signs of the zodiac 


and the cardinal points. His four brothers were the four seasons, 
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the Prince of Canino representing winter, &c. Again an historian 
must not be too ready to adopt as authentic history things which 
he, of his own judgment, may feel disposed to accept as reliable 
facts; but weigh them critically, and prove them as far as pos- 
sible by comparison. Theory should be advanced simply as 
theory, for it can only assume the garb of historical or archzo- 
logical accuracy when it is enabled to substitute positive for 
presumptive evidence. 


Mr Baring-Gould, in the Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 
quotes a most remarkable instance of the unreliability of even 
the direct evidence of the eyes, as demonstrated in the person of 
one of the greatest geniuses which England has ever produced, 
He says :-— 


“Sir Walter Raleigh, in his prison, was composing the 
second volume of his history of the world. Leaning on the sill 
of his window, he meditated on the duties of the historian to 
mankind, when suddenly his attention was attracted by a distur- 
bance in the courtyard before his cell. He saw one man strike 
another whom he supposed by his dress to be an officer; the 
latter at once drew his sword and ran the former through the 
body. The wounded man felled his adversary with a stick, and 
then sank upon the pavement. At this juncture the guard came 
up and carried off the officer insensible, and then the corpse of 
the man who had been run through. 


“Next day-Raleigh was visited by an intimate friend, to 
whom he related the circumstances of the quarrel and its issue. 
To his astonishment his friend unhesitatingly declared that the 
prisoner had mistaken the whole series of incidents which had 
passed before his eyes. 


“The supposed officer was not an officer at all, but the 
servant of a foreign ambassador; it was he who had dealt the 
first blow; he had not drawn his sword, but the other had 
snatched it from his side, and had run 47m through the body 
before any one could interfere ; whereupon a stranger from among 
the crowd knocked the murderer down with his stick, and some 
of the foreigners belonging to the ambassador’s retinue carried 
off the corpse. The friend of Raleigh added that Government 
had ordered the arrest and immediate trial of the murderer, as 
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the man assassinated was one of the principal servants of the 
Spanish Ambassador. 

“« Excuse me, said Raleigh, ‘but I cannot have been de- 
ceived as you suppose, for I was eye-witness to the events which 
took place under my own window, and the man fell there on that 
spot where you see a paving stone standing up above the rest.’ 

“* My dear Raleigh,’ replied his friend, ‘I was sitting on that 
stone when the fray took place, and I received this slight scratch 
on my cheek in snatching the sword from the murderer; and 
upon my word of honour, you have been deceived upon every 
particular,’ 

“Sir Walter when alone took up the second volume of his 
history, which was in MS., and contemplating it, thought, ‘If I 
cannot believe my own eyes, how can I be assured of the truth 
of the tithe of events which happened ages before I was born?’ . 
And he flung the manuscript into the fire.” * 

This story, therefore, serves to point out that the ¢estimony 
of the eyes as recorded by the mind, and subsequently disclosed 
through the agency of speech, is not always absolutely dependable. 
Anyone conversant with our Courts of Justice knows how fre- 
quently, and on what vital points, eye-witnesses of the same 
affair diverge in the matter of their evidence. And all who have 
read the anecdote of “The Three Black Crows” are aware how 
the record of events, orally conveyed from the one person to the 
other is apt, unlike the rolling stone, to gather a considerable 
quantity of moss in the course of its journey. 

It may be remembered by the reader that, in my description 
of the Hilton stone, I quoted from Hugh Miller’s Scenes and 
Legends of the North of Scotland, in which the modern inscription, 
engraved upon the side from which the cross has been removed, 
is thus given :— 

HE. THAT. LIVES. WEIL. DYES. WEIL. SAYS. SOLOMON .THE. WISE. 
HEIR. LYES. ALEXANDER. DUFF. AND. HIS. THRIE. WIVES. 


Hugh Miller probably wrote from memory ; and in the letterpress 
to the Sculptured Stones, Dr Stewart gives identically the same 
* This anecdote is taken from the Journal de Paris, May 1787; which derived it 


from ‘‘ Letters on Literature, by Robert Heron” (¢.¢., John Pinkerton, F.A.S.), 1785. 
But whence did Pinkerton obtain it ? 
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rendering. Now it is evident that Dr Stewart never saw the 
stone, as he has copied verbatim Hugh Miller’s reading, which is 
wrong ; and it is equally evident that Mr Gibb, who drew the 
obverse of the stone for the Spalding Club volume in 1853, did 
not think the modern reverse worth copying, as no representation 
of it occurs in the Sculptured Stones. Thus error has been allowed 
to go on fostering error. The Rev. Mr Macdonald of Rosskeen 
kindly furnished me with the date, 1676, and the name of A, 
Duf, and the initials of his wives. But he omitted to state that 
between the initials of the Christian and surnames there occurs a 
coat of arms, divided quarterly, and hence presumably represent- 
ing the several parties commemorated, as it would have been 
impossible for A. Duf to impale his paternal arms with those of 
three consorts. Colour is lent to this by the fact that C. V. and 
H. V. (Urquhart ?) are represented by the same armorial coat.* 


* In the first quarter of the coat of arms there appears a stag’s head cabossed (the 
stone shows no attempt to represent heraldic tinctures), surmounted by a mullet be- 
tween the horns. This is the family coat of the Mackenzies of Kilcoy, the mullet being 
a mark of cadency representing the third son, and was assumed by Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, I. of Kilcoy, and third son of Colin Cam, XI. of Kintail, by his wife Barbara, 
daughter of John, XII. Baron of Grant. It also appears as the arms of ‘*‘ Mackenzie 
of Kintayle,” in a MS. of blazons, ascribed to Sir David Lindsay the younger, 1603-5 
(see Scottish Arms, Paterson, Edin., 1881), where it is blazoned thus—Azure, a stag’s 
head cabossed, or, surmounted by a mullet, arg.; the Kilcoy arms being—Azure, a 
stag’s head cabossed, surmounted by a mullet, or. One might, therefore, at first be in- 
clined to ascribe to the ‘‘ A. Duf” of the inscription a descent, legitimate or otherwise, 
from the Mackenzies. I prefer, however, to deduce him from the family of Duff, 
originally spelt ‘‘ Duf.” Alexander Duf seems to have died in 1676, and at this very 
date (1676) Alexander Duff of Keithmore ‘‘lineally descended and now representer 
of the family of Craighead” [he was the eldest son of Adam Duff of Clunybeg, and 
first cousin of John Duff, representative of the Duffs of Muldavit and Craighead, with 
whom the representation died out in 1718 (Gordon’s Shazw’s Moray), leaving the suc- 
cession to Alexander, who thus became head of the family, and was ancestor of the 
Earls of Fife] registered arms (see Scottish Arms, Paterson, Edin. 1881) as follows-— 
‘Vert, a fess dancetty, ermine, between a buck’s head cabossed in chief and two 
escallops in base, or.” At this time, however, it was not unusual for the cadets of 
families to difference their coat by adding some charge to, or suppressing some charge 
upon, the original coat, or by changing the tinctures. Thus the Duffs of Drummuir 
(whom Mr Young, in his History of the Parish of Spynie, 1870, calls ‘an old family”) 
bore, according to a funeral escutcheon (see Scottish Arms, Paterson, Edin, 1881), “a 
buck’s head between three escallops.” The junior branch, therefore, differenced their 
shield by omitting the fess dancetté, placing the two escallops, formerly in base, in 
chief, and adding a third escallop in base. I am inclined to the view that Alexander 
Duf must have been of the Drummuir family, and that he differenced his paternal coat 
by the omission of the three escallops, and the addition of a mullet for cadency. This 
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Having recently visited the stone, for the purpose of taking its 
correct measurement, I am enabled to give the true inscription, 
as follows, merely omitting the running-into-each-other of certain 
letters, for which special type, not obtainable, would have been 
necessary. These are the T H and E of “The” in the second 
line, and the U and F in “ Duf” in the third line :-— 
VEIL 
HE. THAT. LEIVES VEIL DOOES 
SAYETH SOLOMON THE VYSE 


HEIR LYES ALEXANDER DVF 
AND HIS THREE WYVES 2676 
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would account for the resemblance it bears at first sight to the Mackenzie coat (a). 
The second quarter of the coat of arms is charged with a sinister hand in fess, couped 
at the wrist, holding a standard displayed in pale. The third and fourth quarters are 
charged, similarly, with three boars’ heads couped, renversé. The coats of arms being 
similar, as are likewise the last initials of Alexander Duf’s second and third wife, the 
presumption naturally is that the two ladies belonged to the same family. Looking at 
the place of interment, the name of the Urquharts of Cromarty at once appeals to the 
mind. The arms of this family, as given in the MS. of Sir David Lindsay the younger, 
1603-5 (see above), were ‘‘ Azure, a chevron, argent, between three boars’ heads erased, 
or.” Porteous, in 1699, or but twenty years after Alexander Duf’s death, blazons the 
family coat thus—‘‘ Or three boars’ heads erased, gules.” This shield, therefore, is all 


(a) To show how frequently Scottish Heraldic coats seem to have been changed as to their 
blazon during the 16th and 17th centuries, I may remark that the coat of the Duffs, taken from 
the MS. known as “‘ Workman’s, 1565” (see Scottish Arms, Paterson, Edin. 1881), may be thus 
described—“‘ Party per fess, vert and gules, on a fess dancetté between a hart’s head cabossed, 
surmounted by a pheon in chief, and a pheon point upwards between two escallops in base, 
argent, three mullets sable.” Alexander Duff, Provost of Inverness, grandson of Adam Duff of 
Clunybeg, and first cousin to the Alexander Duff of Keithmore above mentivned, who succeeded 
to the headship of tke family, m.rried Katherine, daughter and heiress of Adam Duff of Drum- 
muir, and had a son, Archibald, who, in 1737, matriculated the following arms—“ Vert, on a fess 
dancetty, argent, three mullets, gules, in chief a deer’s head surmounted of a pheon, and in 
base a pheon point upwards between two escallops, or; a canton of the second charged with a 
lion rampant of the third.” It will be seen, therefore, that this gentleman, repudiating both the 
coats of Keithmore and Drumwuir, adopted the ancient coat of 1565, merely with a change of 
tincture, and the addition of a canton bearing the arms of Macduff (which now occupy the ist 
and 4th quarters in the Earl of Fife’s shield), in virtue of the alleged descent frem the ancient 
Thanes of Fife. Of the charges, the fess dancetté appears on three coats, the mullets and 
pheons on two, while the buck’s head and the escallops alone appear on allfour. It would, 
therefore, not have been out of place for a cadet, under the old heraldic practice, to adopt the 
buck’s head as the principal charge. 
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Having very carefully measured the stone, I find that neither 
Mr Denoon’s nor the Rev. Mr Macdonald’s figures are quite 
correct. The true measurement is as follows—Height, 7 ft. 8% 
in.; breadth, 4 ft. 6% in.; thickness, 7 in. The fragment of it, 
lying by, alluded to by Mr Macdonald, is the base of the Tarbat 
cross already mentioned, which has also been brought to Inver. 
gordon Castle for preservation. 

In my last paper I said:—“I greatly regret that I have been 
unable to procure a sight of Cordiner’s works, as I should have 
much liked to quote his observations concerning the Ross-shire 
stones.” Since writing the above, chance has thrown Cordiner’s 
books in my way, and as he was, I believe, the first to describe 
the Ross-shire crosses, and has done so, moreover, with great 
minuteness and accuracy, I have determined to give his remarks 
in full; my object having been all along to bring together all the 
material available bearing upon the history of sculptured stones, 
Writing to Pennant, who had not visited, or at least had not noticed 
any of the Ross-shire stones in his Zour, he says (Antiquities of 
the North of Scotland, 1780):—You have by no means neglected 
observations on this species of monuments; but I beg leave to 
rectify your mistake in confining them to the south of the Firth 
of Moray; for you may be assured, they are far more numerous 
to the north.” 

Cordiner, in his Remarkable Ruins, gives a good plate re- 
presenting the Hilton stone, that is to say when contrasted with 
some of the archeological engravings published by his contem- 
poraries. The intricate border and spiral pattern, as well as the 
filling in of the hieroglyphics, are not perfectly correct; but the 


but identical with the two coats carved on the Hilton stone and coupled with the 
initials C. V. and H. V. conclusively satisfies me that the ladies in question belonged 
to the Cromarty family. Jonathan Urquhart, son of Sir John Urquhart of Cromarty, 
sold the estate in 1684 (4). 


(b) The seal of Alexander Urquhart, of that Ilk, Sheriff-Depute of Elgin, 1505 bears—A 
boar’s head couped in chief, axd two keys, wards outwards in base. The arms of Urquhart of 
that Ilk are blazoned in Workman’s MS. as—Gules, on a fess, argeut, between three keys pale- 
wise wards upwards in chief, and a boar’s head erased in base, or three mullets of the first, 
Porteous, in 1429, blazons the arms of the Urquharts of Badyar as -Gules, on a fess, or, between 

wo keys in pale and a boa.’s head, three stars sible. The boar’s head, therefore, was a cog: 


nisance common to the whole Urquhart family, while the keys formed the di-tinctive feature 
of the coats of the Urquharts of that Ilk and of Badyar. ‘he arms of Urquhart of Cromarty; 
given by Porteous in 1.99, ar ide.tical with those of the Hilton stone, except that in the lutte 
case the boars’ heads are renvers¢, doubtless a mistake on the part of the sculptor, 
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figures are accurately placed and the hieroglyphics properly drawn 
in outline, especially the peculiar form of the crescent and sceptre. 
It is interesting to remark that the stone was broken at the 
bottom as now, and exhibited the very same general features in 
Cordiner’s time (1795). 

Cordiner commences the description of the stone in the Re- 
markable Ruins thus:—‘It lies on the eastern coast of the penin- 
sula of Ross-shire, which terminates in Tarbet-ness, a few miles 
south from the seat of Mr Macleod of Guineas. Near it there had 
been erected a chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary; of which the 
scattered ruins alone remain, in a seemingly sweet, but now for- 
lorn retirement.* The small plain, almost on a level with the 
beach, is sheltered on the one hand, from the north and west, by 
rising grounds; on the other, it is open to a boundless prospect 
of the ocean, stretching along the eastern horizon, and has, there- 
fore, a fine exposure towards the rising sun. Such situations, in 
the infancy of religion, in every age, were delighted in as well 
adapted to invite the early votaries to pay their orisons when the 
first beams of day shone round the altar. This obelisk is but a 
few miles distant from the one adorned with a sumptuous cross 
[Shandwick].” 


In the Antiquities and Scenery he remarks :— 


The proprietor, from a veneration for the consecrated ground, has enclosed it with 
some rows of trees ; and it is well worthy of his care, for the obelisk is one of the most 
beautiful pieces of ancient sculpture that has ever been discovered in Scotland. The 
stone is of enormous size, and has lain unnoticed on its face from time immemorial, 
and by that means is in the highest state of preservation. It represents the hunting of 
the deer with hound and horn. The waving ornaments round the margin are airy and 
elegant, and cut with a masterly hand. Four scepters are introduced in a very con- 


* The Ovigines Parochiales Scotia state that:—‘‘Before the year 1529 Pope 
Clement VII. confirmed to the canons of Fearn the chapel of Saint Mary situated in 
the place called Cathabul [Cadboll. This is taken from the Balnagown Charters. ] 
This is probably the small chapel, the outlines of which are still to be seen amid a 
clump of trees in a field named Baleachan (Hector’s Town) on the farm of Cadboll 
Mount formerly named Hill of Geanies. There is a ruined chapel at Hilton on the 
Moray Firth.” These remarks are made (1855) on the authority of W. H. Murray, 
Esq. But Cordiner, writing seventy-five years earlier (Antiquities and Scenery, 1775), 
says that the stone lay at Hilton ‘‘near to the ruins of a chapel, which was in an early 
age dedicated to the Virgin Mary.” Cordiner’s statement, therefore, is positive and 
implies no doubt in the matter. But it matters little now whether the Baleachan or 
Hilton chapel was dedicated to the Virgin, or whether both were so dedicated, 
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spicuous manner above, and serve as a comment on those that appear, though less dis- 
tinctly marked, on the obelisk at Aberdemni.* 


In the Remarkable Ruins Cordiner continues :— 


The very singular, the sumptuous and elegant ornaments, which constitute the 
border of this finely-carved stone, are effected with such elaborate care, and such 
fanciful address, as to render it peculiarly remarkable, and entitle it to a distinguished 
rank among the most valuable antiquities of the nation. The strange stile of the 
marginal embellishments, the almost unprecedented combinations of waving lines and 
animals, are perhaps as great a subject of curiosity as any ancient piece of sculpture 
can afford. It is remarked, in the twelfth letter of The Antiquities and Scenery of the 
North of Scotland, that the lightness and elegance of some of the waving ornaments 
found on these monumental stones, the elaborate execution of the foliages, and the 
evidences they give of being raised by a masterly hand, bear testimony to the 
abilities of the artists in that early period of improvement in taste and design ; and 


* Even Cordiner is not always equal in his sketches, as is evidenced by his repre- 
sentations of the Forres pillar. This obelisk has been represented five times, not 
including The Sculptured Stones of Scotland, The first work in which it appeared, as 
far as I am aware, was Gordon’s /tinerarium Septentrionale ( ), and it has also 
been represented in Shaw’s History of Moray (1775), Cordiner’s Antiquities of the 
North of Scotland (1780), Cordiner’s Remarkable Ruins (1795), and Rhind’s Sketches 
of Moray ( ). Ihave not seen Gordon’s work, but as Cordiner, in the Antiquities, 
speaks of his ‘‘ cursory observation,” I take it that the illustration is not a good one. 
Shaw’s is very imperfect. The side bearing the cross is most faultily delineated, and 
the edges of stone are incorrectly drawn. On the reverse side, three rows of horse- 
men at the top are omitted altogether, and the stone is represented as being of the 
same width all the way up, instead of tapering. Some of the errors are doubtless 
owing, however, to the height of the stone, precluding an unpractised observer from 
making a good sketch of it. The same remark holds good with regard to the illustra- 
tion in Cordiner’s Antiquities, but in this case the draughtsman is worthy of much 
praise, the engraving being wonderfully correct, considering that absolute accuracy 
was probably not aimed at. But in the Remarkable Ruins, Cordiner falls off sadly. 
He does no give the cross, but merely the panel below it, and he represents the reverse 
of the obelisk in three portions. In all four cases, instead of confining himself, as 
before, to a small scale and careful outline, he has adopted a larger one, and has felt 
himself bound to compensate for a want of detail by idealising the whole composition. 
Thus, the figures are shewn as clad in kilts and broad bonnets, and other adjuncts are 
freely admitted, while, at the top of the reverse side, a space, which had been left 
blank, is now filled with the figure of an elephant, an addition which I can only ascribe 
to the force of a strong imagination. Still, for all that, these sketches are not without 
a certain merit. Rhind’s work I have not seen. Dr Stewart, speaking of the drawing 
in the sculptured stones, says that it ‘‘was taken with great pains, and a scaffolding 
was erected, so as to enable the artist to copy the upper portion of the stone with 
accuracy.” This drawing must undoubtedly hold the first place for truthfulness 
among all those I have mentioned, but still that need not detract from the commenda- 
tio due to Cordiner, in that, with so many difficulties to contend with, as he doubt- 
less had, he was able to produce such creditable work as his sketch in the Ansiguities, 
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clearly show that the ornamental arts had been cultivated with considerable attention 
and care in Northern Ca/edonia, in an age of which we have no annals. 

It was about the middle of the 12th century that blazonry, or the distinction of 
nobility, and by knights, by coats-armorial, came into general use in Zurofe ; and 
soon after that period we find such insignia on Ca/edonian monuments; but those 
under consideration relate to an epoch more remote. Let it at present be only further 
observed, with respect to the highly-finished monument under consideration, that the 
heads and limbs of animals, entwined with foliage with circular and waving stems, was 
the peculiar taste of ornament on the continent, especially in those kingdoms next to 
Great Britain, about the end of the tenth and throughout the eleventh century, 
Hence we may see the origin of the marginal embellishments of the obelisk. 

Some time after the thousandth year of the Christian zra, and before the 
thirteenth century, most of these obelisks would appear to have been erected ; and as 
they give evidence of the genius and capacity of the artists employed in the carving of 
them, we cannot suppose that they would work symbolical figures on them with such 
care, if the import of these figures had not been generally understood ; for as they had 
not the knowledge of letters, to enable them by inscriptions to perpetuate the memory 
of persons and events, it is not to be doubted but these hieroglyphical forms are the 
traces of a language, or specimens of imagery at the time comprehended, however diffi- 
cult it may be now for us to unravel their meaning. These observations are applied to 
the sceptres and circles above the figures ; for the hunting of the deer and the sound- 
ing of the horns need no illustration ; only, perhaps, it is worthy of some notice, that 
the principal figure in this outset to the chase is a female. It is observable that the 
uppermost rider has a stirrup [no stirrip is now visible], wears no spear, is represented 
in a front view, and is therefore probably feminine ; but the emblems raised in the ad- 
joining corner seem calculated to put it beyondadoubt. They very nearly correspond 
in form with those expressed more at large on the A/aéden Svone [situated in the parish 
of the Chapel of the Garioch, Aberdeenshire], and pronounced to be the figures of a 
mirror and a comb. None need be offended at the choice of these hieroglyphicks as 
appendages of dress, or characteristic of the /ady. There was found an ivory comb in 
an alabastar urn at Rome, in the end of the sixth century, which was esteemed one of 
the greatest curiosities, and gave rise to many deep speculations on the gradual 
advances of society towards elegance of manners and refinement in the arts of polished 
life. Although this be a similar occasion, it is not thought necessary to renew these 
speculative disquisitions, however entertaining they may have been. 

The shields and sceptres claim a more minute investigation. Shields were orna- 
mented with various flowerings, ere they were distinguished by those peculiar emblems, 
which became the chosen insignia of those eminent in valour, or remarkable for their 
feats in arms. 


In his Antiquities of the North of Scotland Cordiner remarks: 


It is highly probable, from the indubitable evidence which these monuments give 
of the expertness and genius of the artists who have been employed in designing and 
carving them, tHat every figure has had an import of some consequence, at that time 
understood ; and what might then, from custom, be easily apprehended, they would 
not doubt of continuing intelligible to future ages also; but had they obtained the 
knowledge of letters, they certainly would not have had recourse to a means of per- 
petuating the memory of events, so much less perfect. 
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There are writs extant, signed at /nzverness, &c., in the middle of the eleventh 
century, though the obelisks under consideration must have been erected some time 
previous to that age; yet it is perhaps beyond human penetration any further to 
ascertain the period, far less unravel their import. One general observation however 
occurs—that the genius, art, and application, discoverable in the carvings on these 
monuments ; the elegance of some of the ornaments, the mathematical accuracy of 
others, and elaborate execution of the whole ; as they bear testimony to the ingenuity 
and abilities of the artists of an unkndwn age; so they are some acknowledgement of 
the tranquility, improvements, and happiness of this country, ages before our accounts 
of it commence. The ornamental arts are only practiscd and admired, when leisure, 
quiet, and security is much enjoyed ; and they must have been greatly encouraged and 
delighted in, before they could have come to such perfection. Had the Caledonians 
been earlier capable of recording their story, it is probable that we should have been 
presented with many pictures of easy life, of rural happiness and peaceful years; 
perhaps of civil policy and superior improvements, enjoyed by the inhabitants of these 
northern provinces, previous to those turbulent ages, to which our histories extend. 

The numerous remains of antient towers and castles, both inland and upon 
the shores ; the decayed monasteries, and other religious buildings, all give evidence 
that Ross-shzre has been long held a field of valuable settlements ; and now the whole 
side round its eastmost extremity is through well-cultivated fields, and commonly very 
pleasant seats in view. 


No notice occurs, either in the Antiquities of the North of 
Scotland, or in the Remarkable Ruins, of the inscription upon the 
back of the slab. 








ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 3p BATTALION SEAFORTH HIGH- 
LANDERS.—The 3d Battalion Seaforth Highlanders (Ross-shire Buffs) (The Duke 
of Albany’s), late the Highland Rifle Militia, held its annual dinner at Limmer’s 
Hotel, Hanover Square, London, on the 22d June. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Albany, Colonel of the Battalion, presided, and was attended by Colonel Perceval. 
The following officers were present :—Lieutenant-Colonel Macleay ; Majors Kenneth 
Macleay of Keiss, and Hugh Rose of Tarlogie ; Captains Colin Mackenzie; W. F. 
Maitland-Kirwan, Sinclair Macleay, and Sutherland Colquhoun ; Lieutenants Munro 
of Poyntzfield, Baird, Wimberley, Davidson, Thomson, and Edwards ; and Lieutenant 
Fitzroy Fletcher, Scots Greys. Letters expressing regret at inability to attend were 
received from Lord Tarbat; the Hon. Walter Stewart, Master of Blantyre; Sir 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Bart., of Gairloch; Colonel Duncan Davidson of Tulloch; Colonel 
Mackenzie-Fraser ; Inspector-General W. Ord Mackenzie of Culbo, and many others, 
After dinner, His Royal Highness, who had expressly stipulated that he should not be 
called upon for a speech, proposed the toast of the Queen, which was most heartily 
responded to. Shortly after ten the Duke, who had an engagement to visit the 
Botanic Gardens, took leave of his regiment, and retired with Colonel Perceval, but 
the rest of the company did not break up till about an hour later. During dinner 
Ronald Mackenzie, Pipe-Major of the regiment, who had been specially summoned 
from Fort-George for the occasion, played a selection of marches, reels, and strath- 
speys, and after dinner was specially commended for his masterly execution of the 
piobaireachds—Seaforth’s Salute, the Desperate Battle, and the Finger-lock. 
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BISHOP CARSWELL AND HIS TIMES. 


By the Rev. J#HN DEWAR, B.D., Kilmartin. 
0 


VI. 
IT would no doubt interest us to know what was the social state 
of Kilmartin during Carswell’s incumbency. Unfortunately no 
records of so early a date survive. A sub-valuation of the year 
1629-30 enables us to give a brief analysis of the proprietors, &c. 
Three-fourths of the parish was in the hands of proprietors of 
the name of Campbell, most of them cadets of the House of Argyll. 
There were 13 proprietors of the name of Campbell; we give the 
rest in alphabetical order—1 Carswell, 1 Dewar, 1 Macarthur, 1 
Malcolm, 1 Maclauchlan, 2 Macneills, 2 Mactavishes. 
The population was distributed over 63 hamlets or townships, 
and they seem to have been descendants of Dalriadic Scots who 
had settled in the district as early as the sixth century. The 
name of the district, Azvdskeotinnish, seems to prove this, and 
abounds in Celtic remains, crosses and sculptured stones, and 
the patronymics of the people prove that they had come under 
Christian influences largely ; the district, moreover, abounds in 
the ruins of old churches, most of them named after Columban 
and Culdee saints. But it would appear that traditions of their 
old Pagan religion still survived amongst them. “It appears,” 
says Kennedy, “that a tribe of the Druids made choice of this 
Strathsgeodinnis, frequently called Strathmore, for their place of 
worship and interment. I remember seeing at the bottom of 
this strath edging an extensive moss (perhaps 25 miles in cir- 
cumference) more than a score of circular cairns of different 
magnitudes and nearly the same form, with small open circles 
(which might be used as altars), proving them beyond a doubt to 
have been the works of Druids. There have been also at certain 
distances from these cairns large pillars of stone standing erect 
from 9 to 12 ft.in height, most of which have been in later times 
removed to make room for the plough. The natives time after 
time within the last century demolished the greater part of these 
relics or cairns (which their forefathers considered to have been 
sacred to the memory of some holy man), and carried away the 
stones to build their dykes or out-houses. Some long time since 
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on removing the rubbish from one of these cairns to the bottom, 
10 feet deep, an Urn or Tunga was turned up of a superior 
structure, apparently of brass, supposed to contain the ashes of a 
dignified Druid.” 

Some of the urns that have been recovered from cairns which 
survive are now in the possession of John Malcolm of Poltalloch, 
and are wonderful specimens of Celtic art and design. 
The Druids, too, seem to have given names to two places at 
either extremity of the strath, Crynan or Crinan, and Gouroch 
(modern, Euroch), which reminds one of Greenock (Gaelic, 
Grianaig) and Gourock on the Clyde. “Great,” says Carswell, 
“is the blindness and darkness of sin and ignorance and of 
understanding among composers and writers and supporters of 
the Gaelic, in that they prefer and practice the framing of vain, 
hurtful, lying, earthly stories, about the Tuath de Dhanond, and 
about the sons of Milesius, and about the heroes and Fionn 
MacCumhail with his giants, and about many others whom I 
shall not number or tell of here in detail, &c.” It would appear, 
then that such stories were rooted in the very soil of the strath 
of Kilmartin, and probably we have fragments of them in the 
Dean of Lismore’s Book, in Ossian, in Keating’s History of 
Ireland, and in Campbell’s Tales of the West Highlands, where 
we find Tuath de Dhanond, sons of Milesius, Druids and Fionn 
MacCumhail intertwined with Celtic mythology. It would seem 
as if the Highlanders had almost “ gane wild” over the exploits 
of Fionn MacCumhail, if we may judge from Sir David Lindsay's 
satires, published in Carswell’s time, where we find a pardoner 
producing for sale some relics; amongst others— 

Heir is ane relict lang and braid 

Of Fyn MacCoall the richt chaft blaid, 
With teith and al togidder. 

Of Collin’s cow heir is ane horne, 


For eating of Mak Connal’s corne 
Was slane into Balquihidder. 


We are left to infer the rest from the tombstones supposed to 
belong to this period. There we see warriors with helmets and 
tippets evidently of one piece, underneath which is a close-fitting 
shirt or slashed waist-coat, and truis reaching to a little above 
the knee, terminating in close-fitting hose ; but oftener with the 
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helmet and tippet and a loose tunic. The warrior invariably 
holds a long spear in his right hand, while with his left he grasps 
the hilt of a sword hanging from his belt, or occasionally holds 
in his hand a shield. We find on these stones all manner of 
interlaced work, rude representations of dogs in combat with 
deer, horses, or buffaloes; we see griffins, dogs with their ears 
pricked, an occasional hawk and wolf, &c. On one of these 
stones there is the representation of what seems a stag and hind 
grazing, while above are two youthful heroes with hair on end in 
loose tunics barely reaching the middle of the thigh ; one of them 
has both his arms raised above his head, and the other his 
shoulders shrugged up like the wings of an angel evidently in 
ecstacy at the scene. No doubt these represent the little High- 
land savages (as Lord Macaulay would call them) of Ariskeod- 
nish on a clandestine visit to the hunting grounds, and bring us 
back to a time in the history of our Highlands when the glens 
were resonant with the sound of the horn and the yell of the 
staghound and the excitement of the chase, We would fain 
re-people our glens with these, and recall their appearance at the 
social gatherings, at the fairs, in the sanctuary, at the time when 
chiefs and clansmen 


Brought to the fane their offering, 
And fought the holy day. 


We would fain recall the giant form of Carswell upholding the 
banner of the Cross 


To plaided warriors arm’d for strife. 


We would fain listen to him as he recommended to them “ the old, 
old story,” in preference to the “vain, hurtful, lying, earthly 
stories of their own bards.” Multitudes must have listened to his 
burning words of eloquence ; for his power as a preacher seems 
to have been no less than his piety and learning, his wealth and 
official power; and the eye of the old Highlander in his native 
glen will still kindle at the mention of “ The Great Carswell.” 
But though we are left to conjecture the state of the parish 
during Carswell’s incumbency, we have the records which survive 
and show the social state little more than a century after his 
death, After the Revolution a Mr Dugall Campbell was ap- 
pointed minister, and seems to have commenccd his labours in 
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January 1690. He seems to have been a pious and learned 
man, having acted in the capacity of tutor to the family of Lord 
Breadalbane before his appointment. His brethren in the Synod 
of Argyle give their estimate of him in a letter sent him. during 
a severe illness, dated Inveraray, 24th March 1707 :—“ They (the 
Synod) pray the Lord to spare you to be serviceable to the Lord 
as you are, and that he would send forth to this pairt of his vine- 
yard many such faithful and diligent labourers. We had at our 
October meeting a most satisfying and savoury account of your- 
self and discipline, and all other parts of your work there, from 
the Committee of Synod that visited your parish, and it is 
earnestly desyred that you may encourage yourself in the Lord, 
who will erelong sufficiently reward you for your serving him so 
faithfully in your generation.” He seems to have extended his 
labours beyond his own parish, for they add—* As for the Con- 
fession of Faith, Mr McLaurin is to meet with you about it to 
finish it; but being now to go to the Synod of Glasgow, and 
next to the Assembly, your meeting must be delayed ; however, 
it is recommended to you to go through the versions that you 
have, and amend here and there what you think fit, that our 
work may be easier when you meet... . . The Synod recom- 
mends to you and Mr Daniel Campbell, senior, to see what you 
can do as to ane Irish paraphrase upon all the Scriptural songs 
ere the next Synod.” 

The stipend of Kilmartin during his incumbency was 4% 
chalders meal, and £157 6s 8d Scots money, and as I find the 
meal in 1702 sold at £4 13s 4d Scots per boll, the stipend in that 
year would amount to £41 2s 23d sterling ; and considering the 
fluctuations in the price of grain, he would answer to the letter 
Goldsmith’s description— 

A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 


Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wish’d to change his place. 


He seems to have lived in a “modest mansion,” with regard to 
which we read in 1701 :—“ The minister did represent unto the 
Session and heritors present that the west end of the manse was 
in a very ruinous condition, and that the couple was broken, so 
that there was apparent danger to lye in it when there was any 
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storme, and that his judgment was that there would be a neces- 
sity for repairing it in the coming in of the year.” And they did 
repair the west end of the minister’s manse, at an expense of 
£32 10s Scots, equal to £2 14s 2d sterling. The church, too, 
seems to have been equally modest, but it was slated and had 
glass windows, and had the rare luxury of a bell and bell-house, 
as we may conclude from “a sum of one pound sixteen shillings 
Scots money that was paid to John Robertsone, mason, for 
affixing the tongue to the bell of the church, and for setting 
up of the bell in the bell-house.” This happy community, too, 
had a schoolmaster “ for training and educating of young ones in 
the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures and good literature.” As 
early as 1692 the heritors of the parish stented themselves in seven 
shillings Scots the merkland for his maintenance and encourage- 
ment, and Mr Dugall Campbell, minister, besides his proportion 
of the stent, obliged himself to pay to the schoolmaster yearly one 
boll of meal. A year later they appointed and ordained a school- 
house to be built for the use of the school and schoolmaster, 
with “two couples and two gavels;” one heritor mortifying a 
stance for the schoolhouse and kailyaird ; another heritor con- 
descending to giveall timber materials necessary “except cabbers;” 
the rest agreeing to pay a quarrier to “winn and dig stones;” 
and the whole dividing the rest of the work and charges amongst 
them proportionate to their respective interests. 


There in his noisy mansion skill’d to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 


The elders of the parish, including the minister, were 24 in num- 
ber, composed of nearly all the heritors of the parish, and others, 
all described as “men prudent and discreet, and fearing God.” 
One of the elders was invested by the Right Honourable the 
Sheriff-Principal of Argyle with power as a civil magistrate to 
punish delinquents, impose and exact mulcts for the elders form- 
ing the Kirk-Session, according to the Acts of Parliament. This 
Kirk-Session was the body in the parish to whom it appertained 
to take heed that the Word of God be purely preached within 
their bounds, the discipline rightly maintained, the ecclesiastical 
goods uncorruptly distributed, and the sacraments rightly ad- 
ministered, 
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The parish had undergone a process of dismemberment since 
Carswell’s day, and was not now so extensive: the population, as 
nearly as can be estimated, must have been somewhere between 
1500 and 2000, distributed over 53 hamlets or townships; and 
the parish was divided into 24 districts for “the elders’ more easy 
vigilance in their function and the people’s convenience to meet 
together the time of examination,” and stringent rules were laid 
down for the discharge of their office. We find in the Records 
a number of delinquents summoned before the Kirk-Session and 
doing penance for immorality, profanation of the Sabbath, and 
other little scandals—there are breaches of promise, and run-away 
marriages—debates and scoldings amongst the women, and “idle 
tattles and vain clashes” circulating amongst the gossips—but 
generally speaking they are a peaceful, moral, and Bible-loving 
community.* Before the end of 1693 twenty Irish Bibles and 
six New Testaments are distributed by the Session amongst them, 
and in 1696 they are put in possession of upwards of thirty Psalm 
Books and upwards of twelve Bibles and New Testaments, and 
the eagerness with which these were read by the community may 
be gathered from the following extract recording a gift of a Psalm 
Book— 


To Malcolm McArthur, miller in Carnasrymore—this man began to learn to read 
from his son, a school-boy. 


The poor and the sick were attended to, and their wants 
supplied out of the funds of the Church: such of them as stood 
in need of shoes were supplied with them, so that they might have 


* This is no fancy picture, but the result of a careful study of the Records. As to 
the morality of the parish, the number of delinquents between Jany. 1690 and Jany. 
1703 was 44, or an average of 3°38 yearly. The population could not be less than 1500, 
was probably nearer 2000, yet an anonymous writer on the state of the Highlands and 
Isles, who, when it suits his purpose, refers to ‘‘the beautiful parish of Kilmartin, 
which contains the grave of many a nameless king and chief,” says of this time, ‘‘The 
marriage tie was not always held sacred; and purity of life was rather the exception.” 
Till the anonymous author of ‘*The Social State of the Hebrides Two Centuries Ago” 
produces his evidence this must be treated as a piece of gratuitious and coarse slander, 
quite in keeping, however, with the rest of the paper. We have it, not on the 
authority of an anonymous contributor to the Cornhill Magazine, but on the authority 
of Bishop Burnet, about the year 1692, that in England ‘‘the nation was falling under 
such a general corruption as to morals and principles, and that was so much spread 
among all sorts of people that it gave us great apprehensions of heavy judgments from 
Heaven,” 
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no excuse for absence from the ordinances when their health and 
infirmity allowed them; and they were licensed to go once in the 
month to every family for a supply to their distressed condition. 
Nor was the poor school-boy overlooked, as the history of John 
McCallum abundantly proves— 


1696. To John McCallum, a poor orphand and a school-boy, to buy him ane New 
Testament and shoes, twenty-one shillings Scots. 
» To John McCallum, a poor school-boy, one pound fourteen shillings. 
»» | To John McCallum, orphand, to buy paper, five shillings Scots. 
1697. To John McCallum, a poor school-boy, to buy paper, two shillings. 
1700. To John McCallum, a poor school-boy, fourteen shillings Scots. 
»  ToJohn McCallum, a young boy going to Ila to be a schoolmaster there, ten 
shillings, 


We give specimens of the charities of the Session— 


To Jean Beeth, for two grave-cloaths, one to Katra McKenrick and another for 
McCarmick, a Craignish man who died in Raschuilly, two pounds twelve shillings 
Scots. 

To John Campbell, to pay for a grave-cloath to his mother-in-law, Bessy Tamson, one 
pound sixteen shillings. 

To John McMartin, in Lorn, a very old man, who had the Synod of Argyle’s recom- 
mendation, twenty-five shillings ten pennies Scots. 

To Donald McVicar, a poor indigent disease gentlemen, who of late was herd in 
Lergiicrach, that day’s collection extending to twelve shillings ten pennies Scots 
money. 

To a poor Braidalbin man, a stranger, three shillings Scots. 

To a poor Ila man. 

To John Campbell, a poor gentleman of ——’s family. 

To Thomas McNeill, an Irishman, having alongst with him his wife and three or four 
young babbyes, his testificate bearing that he was of reputation once where he 
lived, and that he was depredated, and having recovered some small stock all was 
consumed with fyre again, given to him twenty-eight shillings Scots, 

To Archibald McGlaissen, a deaf and lame souldier, ten shillings Scots. 

Also, four shillings Scots to Donald McPhaill, a lame souldier. 


Truly of Mr Dugall Campbell it might be said of the village 


preacher— 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain; 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard, descending, swept his aged breast; 
The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’d; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire and talked the night away, 
Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch and show’d how fields were won, 
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The reader will perhaps smile at some of the above entries, 
but perhaps some hearts will warm, some eyes fill, at the sight of 
this entry— 
25th February 1694. To -— McNeill, lying sick of a fever in Upper Leargy, to buy 

drink, four shillings Scots. Mota.—Lady Sophia took special notice of this poor 
girle. 
Dear guardian angel of the noble Argyll! long may thy name be 
as ointment poured forth in this favoured parish, in which that 
name was once a household word! 

This community, like every Highland community, is seen 
to better advantage when celebrating the holy Communion. 

It was in the spring of 1699. “It being consulted in the 
Session whether or no the Lord’s Supper would be celebrated in 
this parish this year. It was unanimously wemmine contradicente 
acquiesced unto that it should, in the strength of the Lord, be 
administrated, and that all due previous preparation thereto 
should be looked to in time that that sacred work might proceed 
with all decency and order.” At the next meeting “ The minis- 
ter gave account that he thought a table of six and thirty foot 
would be requisit, and if it could be longer it would be better, 
and that the table and formes on both sydes would require 
thirteen or fourteen deals,” which was “ acquiesced to,” and the 
wrights set to work. The necessary funds were speedily raised, 
and it was finally determined to celebrate the Lord’s Supper on 
Sabbath, the 6th of August 1699; and the elders are exhorted 
to be circumspect and watchful, and to be present at the circular 
examinations in their several precincts; and then “it is recom- 
mended to the minister to informe himself by Mr Daniell Camp- 
bell, minister of Kilmichael, who lately had that work in his 
hands, what quantity of wine and flower will be requisit to be 
written for, and that he send ane expresse to John Brown, in 
Inveraray, merchand, who has been spoken to on the generall 
already, that he cause bake the quantity of flower requisit, and 
cask the wine in good tight casks, and have all the elements in 
readiness to be transported hither on Tuesday, the 1st of August 
insuing precisely.” Meantime circular examinations are held in 
the several districts of the parish previous to the admission of 
communicants, in order that the elders may be the better able to 
pass judgment of the people’s competence of knowledge as well 
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as of their manners and deportment. Jean Beeth (mentioned 
already) is supplied with eighteen ells of linnen for two table- 
cloths and three servitts, which she is to hem; she is supplied 
with black silk to mark them, and white thread to sew them, and 
with fourteen ells of knittins to keep the table-cloth on the table 
—chalices, flagons, plates for the element of bread and for the 
offering are provided. An express is sent to John Brown to 
have so many gallons of claret wine, and so many pecks of flower 
baked against Tuesday, the first of August, the wine to be 
casked carefully “in two little barrells or bungells.” Jean Beeth 
finishes her stitching, and three wrights finish the tables and 
forms, and on Monday, the last of July, John Campbell, the 
church officer, and another careful man, with two horses, go to 
Inveraray for the elements. The people assemble in church on 
Thursday, the 3d of August, which they observe as a day of 
humiliation, After the service “the list of those that had been 
catechised, and had enrolled themselves spontaneously in order to 
communicate, is read, vicatim et oppidatim, from one end of the 
parish to the other, and the opinion of the Eldership being asked 
if they had any ground to object against all or any in such and 
such a town, especially the judgment and opinion of such elders 
in whose precincts they respectively did reside, such as anything 
was objected against, were desired to be admonished privately ; 
and their tickets appointed to be given to the rest, particularly and 
personally promising, in the strength of the Lord Jesus, to serve 
God with a sincere heart and a willing mind, and their engage- 
ment was to be the Lord’s.” The people reassembled in the 
Sanctuary, and observe Saturday as a day of preparation—and 
on Sabbath the community assemble to the sound of the church 
bell: they seat themselves on the graves of their ancestors and 
amongst the old warriors in the kirk-yard, and listen to a sermon 
in their own vernacular: the church bell tolls again at the close 
of this sermon, and company after company enter the church 
and take their place at the table, and after a suitable exhortation 
they partake of the Supper—each company in their course retir- 
ing and mingling with the congregation still assembled with- 
out, till the close of the service. Monday they spend once 
more in the Sanctuary as a day of thanksgiving. 

Such was a solemn communion season in the Strath of Aris« 
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keodnish about a century and a quarter after the death of Bishop 
Carswell—such the pleasing picture presented to us in this High- 
land glen at a time when chiefs and clansmen were content to 
worship in the same church, and to communicate at the same 
table ; when land agitators were unknown, and eviction unheard 
of, before the clearing of the glens—when 


The wrinkled hoary sire, 
Of fourscore years and ten, 
And the baby at the breast, 
Were ejected from the glen. 
And rustics in their prime, 
Bereft of home and hearth, 
Had to bid a long farewell 
To the spot which gave them birth. 


(To be continued.) 








SONNET: 
On READING THE LIFE OF THE LATE Rev. DR NoRMAN MACLEOD. 
—pj— 
As when a man, a weary-footed wight, 
Tramping long leagues of waste and wintry road, 
Sudden uplooks, and recreates his sight 
With novel prospect, bursting bright and broad, 
Of yellow field, and green soft-gleaming glen, 
And rolling stream, and wide rich-waving wood, 
And purple brae, and blue embosomed Ben, 
And shining crest of laughter-loving flood : 
So I, lean traveller, through grey land of books, 
Where weeds are rank, and foodful fruits are few, 
With ampler thought uprose and brighter looks, 
When thy brave life, great teacher, flashed in view; 
And launched my skiff, and caught a gale from thee, 
Like a young sailor on a broad blue sea ! 


The above sonnet, written some years ago, I stumbled on the other day, when 
ranging through a domain of my paper world, in which unprinted verses lie stored. 
Though somewhat out of season now, it seemed to me that it might not inappropri- 
ately find a place in a Magazine where any tribute, however slight, to the memory of 
one of the greatest of the Macleods, will be sure to find a patriotic appreciation. 

JOHN S. BLACKIE, 








ALTAVONA.—The second notice of this remarkable book 
is unavoidably held over for a month, 




















THE HIGHLAND LAND LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION, 

—_o—— 
An Association with the above designation was recently formed in Inverness. Its 
objects and constitution are as follows :—That the objects of the Association shall be 
by constitutional means, and irrespective of party politics, to effect such changes in 
the Land Laws as shall prevent the waste of large tracts of productive lands in the 
North, shall provide security of tenure, increased protection to the tillers of the soil, 
and promote the general welfare of the people, particularly throughout the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

A special object of the Association shall be the encouragement and fostering of 
small holdings in the Highlands, and the collection and publication of the facts and 
circumstances connected with evictions in the North. 

The Society shall be called ‘‘THE HIGHLAND LAND LAW REFORM ASSOCIA- 
TION.” 

The membership of the Association shall be open to all who approve of its ob- 
jects. 

The annual subscription shall be—For honorary members, One Guinea; for 
ordinary members, Five Shillings ; for small tenants, artisans, and labourers, One 
Shilling. Subscriptions and donations may be paid to the treasurer or secretary. 
Then follows the usual rules as to number and election of office-bearers, meetings, and 
audit. The Executive for the current year are :—Hon. President, John Mackay, Esq., 
C.E. ; President, William Morrison, Esq. of Birchwood, Inverness ; Vice-Presidents, 
Councillor Charles Mackay, Inverness ; Councillor Matthew Elliot, do.; John Mac- 
donald, merchant, Exchange, do.; Secretary, Dean of Guild Mackenzie, Ce/tic Maga- 
zine Office, Inverness ; Treasurer, George J. Campbell, solicitor, Inverness ; Council, 
Bailie Alexander Maclennan ; Treasurer Jonathan Ross; Councillor W. G. Stuart ; 
Kenneth Macdonald, town-clerk ; Rev. Charles Macechern; Rev. John Mactavish ; 
William Banks Forsyth; Dr F. M. Mackenzie; D. J. Mackay, solicitor; James 
Fraser, Lombard Street ; William Mackenzie, clothier; Duncan Mackintosh, com- 
mission-agent ; Duncan Mactavish, commission-agent ; Alexander Mactavish, iron- 
monger; Donald Campbell, draper; Colin Chisholm; John Grant, upholsterer ; 
William Gunn, draper; John Whyte, librarian; Duncan Macpherson, steamboat 
agent ; all of Inverness. 

The following circular is in course of being issued: — 

Sir,—We beg to call your attention to the constitution of the Highland Law Re- 
form Association sent herewith, and at the same time respectfully solicit your aid in 
carrying out its objects by granting us authority to enrol your name on its List of 
Members, and by inducing your friends to follow your example. 

The Association has already done substantial service in directing public attention 
to the unsatisfactory condition of the crofter population throughout the Highlands, and 
especially in chronicling the facts in connection with recent evictions. 

The objects of the Association are such as must recommend it to all interested in 
the welfare of the Highlands. All that is wanted to make it a real power for good, is 
that all who believe in its object should at once enrol themselves among its members. 
We are, yours faithfully, 


CHARLES MACKAY, 
MATTHEW ELLIOT, } Vice-Presidents, 
(Signed) JOHN MACDONALD, 
ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
GEORGE J. CAMPBELL, 77reasurer. 
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Those desiring to become members should communicate with the secretary. The 
objects of the Association are worthy of the support of all who take an interest in our 
Highland countrymen, and Highlanders at home and abroad may extend substantial 
support in carrying out its objects by becoming members, and sending donations 
to the fund. Among the honorary members whe have already joined are Charles 
Fraser-Mackintosh, Esq., M.P., F.S.A., Scot., and John Mackay, Esq., C.E., Here- 
ford. It will be noticed that the Association is entirely non-political, and no illegal 
proceedings of any kind will be countenanced. 

0 
THE SKYE CROFTERS AND THEIR CLAIMS. 
—o— 
THE following letter, from the editor of the Ce/tie Magazine, appeared in the Zuverness 
Courier of 8th July:— 

Sir,—Your Portree correspondent mentions my name in to-day’s issue in con- 
nection with the present proceedings of the Braes and Glendale crofters in taking 
possession of lands which do not belong to them, and he suggested that I should advise 
them to act differently. Iam not sure that, 77 present circumstances, any advice from 
me would be listened to, but I have no hesitation in saying that the conduct of the 
men who took unauthorised possession of Ben-Lee and Waterstein is quite illegal, and, 
in my opinion, foolish and ill-advised. I shall certainly not in any way encourage such 
proceedings, nor will I take any steps to defend them in Court or elsewhere; and, 
though I am here writing for myself alone, I think I know enough of the feeling of the 
crofters’ friends in Inverness to entitle me to say the same for most, if not all, of them. 
Not only so, but the illegal conduct of the Braes and Glendale crofters has made it 
much more difficult for any of their friends to help them in securing redress in future 
for their grievances by legal means. 

I had no communication whatever, either directly or indirectly, with any one in 
Skye on the question since the trial of those who took part in the famous but farcical 
‘* Battle of the Braes.” The mention of my name by your correspondent and others 
has, however, induced me to write this note, and in doing so I would strongly advise 
the Skye crofters to withdraw their cattle from land which does not legally belong to 
them, and to keep within the law themselves in future if they wish to secure the sym- 
pathy of those who are anxious to get their grievances redressed by constitutional means. 

I may safely say that on no other conditions will they obtain substantial aid or 
sympathy from this quarter. Illegal conduct on the part of crofters or others is at least 
as great an offence against society and the Moral Code as landlord tyranny, and both 
should be made equally impossible by the proper and impartial administration of the 
existing law, and by its abolition or alteration, where such may be found necessary, in 
the interests of the weak and defenceless crofters.—Yours faithfully, 

Inverness, 6th July 1882. ALEX. MACKENZIE. 
-—— 


HIGHLAND NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS AND THE CROFTERS. 











cncinnahbiiniins 
In connection with the foregoing letter, and the proceedings in the Isle of Skye to which 
it refers, it may prove interesting and useful to the public, if we place them in pos- 
session of information which may enable them to judge the Skye and West Coast 
correspondence of some of our Northern and, indeed, some of our leading Southern 
newspapers, at its proper value. One of the Skye correspondents of the Zxverness 
Courier, who asked for the advice contained in the said letter, turns out to be ano 
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less important person than Mr Angus Martin, sheriff-officer, Portree, immortalised in 
connection with a ‘‘deforcement” which has become historical, though it has been 
found never to have taken place, and with the famous “ Battle of the Braes ;” clerk to 
Lord Macdonald’s factor ; and holder of innumerable other equally important offices 
in the Isle of Skye. This fact will at once explain to the public the unmistakeable 
one-sidedness of a great portion of what appears in the Skye correspondence of the 
Inverness Courier, But this is not all. In addition to the usual duties of ordinary 
correspondent, though it is obvious that, in his position, Martin cannot lay claim to 
such an humble but honourable position-——for he, in the nature of things, cannot but 
write ‘to please the Laird”—he has taken to the extraordinary practice of writing 
Letters to the Editor,” and telegraphing them, at the expense of the Courier, as if 
they were written by independent outsiders. We have been able to catch him, red- 
handed, at this game the other day. The foregoing letter having appeared in the Courier 
of the 8th July, on the roth Mr Angus Martin, one of the Cowrter’s own accredited 
Portree correspondents, ‘e/egraphed a Letter to the Editor in reply, which, to use the 
late George Gilfillan’s definition of the epitaph on Montrose’s Monument, was simply 
‘a lie twelve lines long,” with this difference, that Martin’s letter extended to more 
than double, or twenty-five lines of deliberate misrepresentation. We possess un- 
doubted and complete evidence of the statements here made; and we can only express 
our surprise that a newspaper of the high character and respectability of the Znrverness 
Courier should lend itself to such a contemptible and mean imposition on the public 
by a man situated like Angus Martin, whose position, whose bread in fact, depends on 
Lord Macdonald’s factor, Lord Macdonald himself, and other Skye proprietors and 
party politicians. 

It may be well, when at it, that we should give a slight insight into the source 
from which most of our leading papers derive their inspiration in connection with the 
recent eviction proceedings by Mr Dugald Stuart, late proprietor of Lochcarron, and 
other kindred questions, The same person is, or was, at the same time, West Coast 
correspondent for the Scotsman, Inverness Courier, Advertiser, Olan Times, Elgin 
Courant, Forres Gaxtte, Aberdeen Journal, Edinburgh Courant, Glasgow News, 
Northern Ensign, and Perthshire Courier. A few of these, as well as several others, 
have thrown the great man overboard, but he is still in active employment for most of the 
papers above named. The consequence is that when this ‘‘ great unknown” adopts 
any opinion or publishes any statement on any public question, it virtually becomes 
the opinion of nearly the whole press of the country; while the public, naturally 
enough, suppose that the collective wisdom of the Scottish press is founded, in each 
case, on individual and independent testimony. We have nothing to say as to the 
value of the opinions and statements of this invisible lever for the formation of Scottish 
public opinion, beyond stating that he too has taken to writing letters to some of his 
editors, as if they were from independent correspondents, in support ot his own previ- 
ously published statements and opinions, and that he is no other than Mr P, C. Ross, 
PLOcKTON, LOCHALSH. 

—---~0 

THE PROPHECIES OF THE BRAHAN SEER.—A third edition of this 
curious book, which has for some time been out of print, is just published. It con- 
tains the late Mr Macgregor’s Appendix on the ‘‘ Superstition of the Highlanders,” 
and several additional prophecies. Price, 2s 6d; by post, 2s 9d. A few copies are 
printed on thick, fine, large paper, crown 8vo., with a wide margin, handsomely 
bound, at 7s 6d; by post, 8s 3d. To secure copies of the latter early application 
is necessary. 
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JOHN MACRAE—IAN MACMHURCHAIDH— 
THE KINTAIL BARD. 
a, 
VI. 


THE following Song, to the air of the Flowers of Edinburgh, is 
one of the bard’s best and most popular efforts. It was written 
in America, and while Macrae was engaged in the American 
War of Independence. He compares his wretched position there, 
a soldier in the King’s army, to his former free and happy state 
in Kintail, in splendid verse. The poor bard bitterly regretted, 
with good cause, that he had ever left his native country, and 
his contrast of his experiences in the land of his adoption and 
in the Scottish Highlands, in this song, is powerful, poetical, and 
patriotic :— 

Gur muladach a tha mi, 

’S mi ’n diugh gun aobhar ghaire ; 

Cha b’ ionnan ’s mar a bha mi 

’S an aite bha thall: 

Far am faighinn manran, 

Mire, is ceol-gaire, 

Agus cuideachd mar a b’ aill leam, 

Aig ailleas mo dhram. 

Nuair ’shuidheamaid mu’ bhord ann, 

Bhiodh botul agus stop ann ; 

’S cha b’ eagal duinn le comhstri, 

Ged ’dh-olt’ na bhiodh ann. 

’S e th’ againn anns an aite so, 

Tarruing dhorn is lamh, 

Agus cleas nan con "bhi sas 

Anns gach aite le’n ceann. 


Guidheamaid le durachd 

AW’ uile fear ’na urnaigh, 

Gun tigeadh lagh na duthcha 
Gu cunntais gun mhall, 

Gun tigeadh achd bho’n righ sin, 
A b’ fhurast’ dhuinn a dhireadh, 
’S a chleachd bhi aig ar sinnsear 
*S an tim a bha ann; 

Cha be ’m paipear brénach, 

A shracadh na mo phocaid, 
Bhiodh againn air son storais, 
Ach or gun bhi meallt ; 

Crodh is eich is feudail, 
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Dha ’n cunntadh air an reidhlean, 
Dheth ’m faighte sealladh eibhinn 
Thar eudann nam beann. 


Mo shoraidh gu Sgur-urain, 

*S an coirre th’ air a culthaobh, 

Gur tric a bha mi dluth ann, 

Air chil agh is mhang, 

Ag amharc air mo ghluinean, 

An damh a’ dol ’s a bhiirich, 
’S a cheil’ aige ga dusgadh, 

Air urlar nan allt, 

Cha be’n duilleag chrianach, 

A chleachd e bhi ga bhiathadh, 

Ach biolar agus min-lach, 

Is sliabh gun bhi gann ; 

Nuair rachadh e ga iarraidh 

Gun tairneadh e troimh fhiaclan, 

An t’ uisge cho glan siolait, 

Ri fion as an Fhrainc. 


~_— -—- —= DD 
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Mo shoraidh leis an fhiadhach, 

Ge tric a bha mo mhiann ann ; 
Cha mho ’ni mi iasgach. 

Air iochdar nan allt; 

Ge b’ ait leam bhi ga iarraidh, 

Le dubhan, is le driamlach, 

’S am fear bu ghile bian diubh, 
Ga shiabadh mu’m cheann ; 

Ga tharuinng dho na bruaiche, 
Bhiodh cuibhle ’dol mu’n cuairt leis, 
Is cromag ann ga bualadh, 

Mu’n tuaims a bhiodh ann ; 

Ach ’s e th’againn anns an aite so, 
Cruipin-hoe ’s lamhag, 

’S chan fhusa leam a mharlin 

} *Cuir tairnich nam cheann. 


Nam faighte lamh-an-uachdar 
Air luchd nan cdta ruadha, 

Gun deanainn seasaidh cruaidh 
Ged tha ’nuairs orm teann; 

Ged tha iad ga n’ar ruagadh, 
Mar bhric a dol ’s na bruachan, 
Gu faigh sinn fhathast fuasgladh, 
Bho’n uamhas a th’ ann ; 

Ma chreideas sibhs’ an fhirinn, 
Cho ceart ’s tha mi ga innse, 
Cho cinnteach ris an disne, 

Gur sibhs’ ’bhios an call ; 
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Gur e n’ur deireadh dibreadh, 

Air fhad ’s dha ’m cim sibh ’stri ris ; 
N’ as miosa na mar dh’inntrig, 

*S gur cinnteach gur h’ ann. 


Sid an rud a dh’ eireas, 
Mar dean sibh uile geilleadh, 
Nuair ’thig a chuid as treuna, 
Dheth ’n treud a tha thall ; 
Bithidh crochadh agus reubadh, 

Is creach air na cuid spreidhe ; 
Cha’n fhaighear lagh no reusan, 
Do reubaltaich ann ; 
Air fhad ’s dha ’n gabh sibh fogar 
| Bi ceartas aig Righ Deorsa, 
Cha bharail dhomh gur spors dhuibh, 
An seol ’chaith sibh ann, 
Ach ’s culaidh-ghrath is dheisinn 
Sibh fhad ’s dha’n cim sibh streup ris ; 
’S gur h’ aithreach leibh na dheigh so 
An leum ‘thug sibh ann. 








f The next, and the only other of the bard’s compositions, 
which we are at present able to give, is a lament, also composed 
i in America, having the same burden as the last. He draws a 
f vivid contrast between his miserable position in the forest hut 
| and the jovial days of his early youth, shooting, fishing, singing, 
i drinking, and story-telling. 


’S mi air fogradh bho fhoghar, 

4 *Deanamh thighean gun cheo unnta, 
\ 
a 


Tha mi sgith ’n fhdgar so, 
Tha mi sgith dheth an stri, 
So an tir dhoruinneach. 


Ann am bothan beag barraich, 
’S nach tig caraid dha ’m fheoraich ann. 
Tha mi sgith, &c. 
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Ged a tha mi fo’n choille, 
Cha ’n eil coire ri chomhdach orm. 
Tha mi sgith, &c. 
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Ach "bhi cogadh gu dileas, Sot 
Leis an righ bho’n bha choir aige. 
Tha mi sgith, &c. 


ma 


Thoir mo shoraidh le diirachd, 
Gus an dithaich ’s am bu choir dhomh ’bhi, 
Tha mi sgith, &c, 
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Thoir mo shoraidh ’Chinntaile, 
Far am bi manran is oranan. 
Tha mi sgith, &c. 


A’n tric a bha mi mu’n bhuideal, 
Mar ri cuideachda sholasaich, 
Tha mi sgith, &c. 


Cha be’n dram ’bha mi ’g iarraidh, 
Ach na b’ fhiach an cuid storaidhean. 
Tha mi sgith, &c. 


Ceud soraidh le diwrachd, 
Gu Sgur-urain, ’s math m’ eolas, innt’, 
Tha mi sgith, &c. 


*S tric a bha mi mu’n cuairt di, 
Ag eisdeachd iidlaich a’ cronanaich. 
Tha ini sgith, &c. 


A bheinn ghorm tha mu ’coinneamh, 
Leam bu shoillear an neoinean innt’. 
Tha mi sgith, &c. 


Sios is suas troimh Ghleann-Seile, 
’S tric a leag mi ’n damh crécach ann. 
Tha mi sgith, &c. 


Gheibhte breac air an linne, 
Fir ga’n sireach is leois aca. 
Tha mi sgith, &c. 


Tha mi nis air mo dhiteadh, 
Ann am priosan droch-bheolainteach. 
Tha mi sgith, &c. 


Ach na’n tigeadh Cornwallis, 
’S mi gu falbhadh leis solasach. 
Tha mi sgith, &c. 


Gu sgrios a thoir air beistean, 

Thug an t’eideadh ’s an storas bhuam. 
Tha mi sgith ’n fhdgar so, 
Tha mi sgith dheth an stri, 
So an tir. dhoruinneach. 


[We shall be glad to receive any other of the bard’s poems, 
some of which we believe are still to be had in Kintail, though 
many of them, we fear, are irretrievably lost —Ed. C.J] 
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THE MATHESONS OF SHINNESS, ACHANY, 
AND THE LEWS, 


BY THE EDITOR. 
—_——_— 
[CONTINUED.] 
IT has been already pointed out [p. 62] how, in the fifteenth 
century, 

DONALD BAN MATHESON, son of Alexander Matheson 
of Lochalsh, fled to Caithness and became progenitor of this 
family. It is said that the Chancellor of Caithness was, at the 
time, a Matheson, and that this accounts for Donald’s choice of 
that remote country when he had to find protection from his 
step-father, Macleod, who was lording it so haughtily in Lochalsh, 
By a daughter of the Earl of Caithness Donald Ban had a son 
who, according to the tradition recorded in all the Matheson 
manuscripts, was born in Lochalsh.* The son was named 

JOHN MATHESON, but he was better known among the 
Highlanders as “Ian Gallach,”’ or John of Caithness, and his 
descendants to this day are sometimes called “Sliochd Ian 
Ghallaich,” or the descendants of John of Caithness. He settled 
on the lands of Shinness, which extended along the North-east 
side of Loch Shin, in Sutherlandshire. He was succeeded by 
his son, 

JOHN MATHESON of Shinness, referred to in Sir Robert 
Gordon’s Earldom of Sutherland, as one who, in 1569, with 
Y. Mackay, made a narrow escape from a fearful snow-storm ona 
certain foray. He is described as “ John Mak-ean Mak-Konald 
wain [John son of John, son of Donald Ban], who dwelleth 
now in Cinenes [Shinness], and is at this day [1639] Cheiff of 
the tryb of Seilwohan [Siol Mhathoin] in Southerland.” This is 
the first authentic glimpse we obtain of this branch of the Mathe- 
sons ; and so little is known of John’s successors that it will be 
impossible to give more than a very incomplete genealogical 
sketch of his descendants. 

In 1579 several of the leading men of the district were sur- 
prised and killed at Durness by the Chief of the Aberigh Mac- 
kays and others, at the instigation of the Earl of Caithness, be- 


* See footnote, p. 62, quoting the Iomaire MS, 
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cause these leaders gave allegiance to the Earl of Sutherland, 
“at which tyme John Mack-ean-Mack-Donald-Wane* in Cinenes 
(cheiftane of the Seillwohan) escaped with great valor through 
the midst of his enemies, being then in the company of John Beg 
Mackay.” 

A tribe of the Mackenzies, known as “ Siol Thomais,” origi- 
nally from Ardmanach, in Ross-shire, obtained a strong footing 
in Sutherlandshire by the aid of the “ Siol Wohan,” or Mathesons, 
who appear to have followed the lead of the Mackenzies until 
January 1616, when, on the recommendation of Sir Robert Gor- 
don, Tutor of Sutherland, they elected a chief of their own in 
the person of John Matheson, and separated from the Mackenzies. 
Sir Robert’s namesake, the author of The Earldom of Sutherland 
[pp. 326-27], gives the following account of how this election 
came about. Sir Robert, “ perceaveing that some of Seill-Thomas 
in Southerland began now to depend vpon Macky (alledging ther 
tryb to be descended of his house, although ther begining and 
first predicessors came out of Ardmeanagh in Rosse), he essayed 
to weaken the power of the Seill-Thomas, becaus he thought 
ita dangerous exemple that any tryb within that cuntrey should 
depend vpon any other then the Earle of Southerland, or such 
as did supplie his place, which he brought to pass in this manner: 
There is a race of people in Southerland, of equall, yea rather of 
greater force and power than the Seill-Thomas called Seill 
Wohan. This clan, or tryb, at all meetings, conventions, wea- 
pon-shews, and hoisting, these many years bypast still joined 
themselves to the Seil-Thomas; so that now they were both 
almost reputed to be one familie, under the name of Seil-Thomas. 
Sir Robert thought iff he could withdraw the concurrance and 
assistance of this people from the Seil-Thomas, that then the 
Seil-Thomas wold be of little force. Therefor he taketh occasion 
to send for the tryb of Seil-Wohan, and declared vnto them how 
far more honorable it were for the Earle of Southerland, and 
greater credet for themselves to choyse a chieftane or captane of 
ther owne tryb, then thus to give their attendance to others, who 
were their inferiors, and at the most, bot ther equalls: that they 
were as strong everie way as the Seil-Thomas, and therefore he 
advysed them to choyse a heid of ther owne race and familie, 
* John Mac Ian Mac Dhomhnuill Bhain, 
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who wold be, from tyme to tyme, ansucrable for the rest of his 
tryb to the Earle of Southerland, or to any haveing his place: 
that so they should not onlie be in greater accompt with their 
lord and master, the Earle of Southerland, bot lykwise therby 
they should be more respected by the rest of the inhabitants 
within the cuntrey. Whervnto they hearkned willinglie, and the 
motion pleased them weill; so they did choyse John Mack-ean- 
Mac-Konald Wain, in Chinenes, for head and chiftane of ther 
tryb; which policie of Sir Robert’s hath much weakned the 
power of the Seil-Thomas.” Matheson must have lived to a 
good old age, for, as we have seen, he is referred to by Sir Robert 
Gordon as being very prominent among the leading men of 
Sutherland in 1569 and 1579; or 47 years earlier than 1616, 
when he was elected chief. 

He was succeeded by his son, 

GEORGE MATHESON of Shinness, who, in 1626, accompanied 
Sir Donald Mackay of Farr, afterwards Lord Reay, to the wars 
of Gustavus Adolphus, King of Denmark, in whose service he 
rose to the rank of Colonel. He, on his return, on the 5th of 
October 1639, matriculated his arms, in the Lyon Office, describ- 
ing himself as Colonel George Matheson. The next head of the 
family of whom we know anything after Colonel George, and 
who must have been his grandson or great-grandson, is 

DONALD MATHESON, who took an active part on the side 
of the Government in 1715. Donald was succeeded by his son, 

NIEL MATHESON, born in 1740, and, at the head of his 
house, in 1745-46. His son, Duncan, however, seems to have re- 
presented his father in the field, and fought against the followers 
of Prince Charles Edward. In a skirmish with the enemy, the 
latter received a wound, from the effects of which he died, in 1750. 

Duncan married Elizabeth, daughter of William Mackay of 
Moudel, with issue—(1) Donald, who succeeded his grandfather; 
and (2) a daughter, Anne, who died young. After Duncan's 
death his widow married Dr Archibald Campbell, by whom she 
had issue, among others—George Washington Campbell, Secre- 
tary to the Treasury of the United States of America, and after- 
wards Ambassador-Extraordinary to the Russian Court at St 
Petersburg. Niel Matheson outlived his son, Duncan, for 25 
years, and on his own death, in advanced years, in 1775, he was 
succeeded by his grandson, 
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DONALD MATHESON, then in the twenty-ninth year of his 
age. In 1762, in his sixteenth year, he was appointed Ensign in 
a Fencible Regiment, raised by the Earl of Sutherland in 1759, 
and served with it until the peace of 1763, when the regiment 
was disbanded. The Earl raised another Fencible Regiment in 
1779, and Matheson joined it as Captain-Lieutenant. This 
corps was reduced at Fort-George in 1783. 

Matheson married, in the same year, Catherine, daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Mackay, minister of Lairg, by his wife, Cathe- 
tine, daughter of John Mackay, Kirtomy, and grand-daughter of 
James Mackay, nephew of Donald, first Lord Reay, by his wife, 
Jean, daughter of the Hon. Sir James Fraser of Brac, son of 
Simon, eighth Lord Lovat. By this lady Donald Matheson, at 
his death, in 1810, left a family of three sons and five daughters— 

1. Duncan, his heir, born in 1784. 

2. James Sutherland, afterwards of the Lews. He was 
born at Lairg, Sutherlandshire, in 1796. Educated at the High 
School and at the University of Edinburgh, he afterwards joined 
the well-known mercantile house of Jardine, Matheson, & Co., of 
India and China, where he amassed a large fortune. Asa partner 
of this firm he resided for many years abroad. On the occasion 
of his return to his native country, in 1842, he was presented by 
the native merchants of Bombay with a service of plate of the 
value of £1500, with an address, in acknowledgment of his exer- 
tions in promoting British commerce during the first Chinese 
war, and for his conduct during the Opium dispute with the 
Celestial Empire. He published a pamphlet on the position and 
prospects of the China trade, which secured considerable atten- 
tion ; was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society ; and represented 
Ashburton in Parliament from 1843 to 1847. In the latter 
year, he was elected for the Counties of Ross and Cromarty, 
which he continued to represent until he resigned in 1868. In 
1843, he had married, Mary Jane, fourth daughter of Michael 
Henry Perceval of Spencer Wood, Canada, a member of the 
Legislative Council of Quebec (who survives him), without issue. 
In 1851 he was created a Baronet of the United Kingdom in 
cognition of his great exertions and munificence in providing 
he inhabitants of the Lews (which Island he had previously pur- 
whased from Mr Stewart-Mackenzie of Seaforth) with food during 
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the severe famine of 1847 and succeeding years. He spent an 
amount of money on building his residence, Lews Castle, laying 
out the grounds, and on improving his property generally, which, 
in any previous era of Highland history would have been con- 
sidered fabulous; but the manner of this expenditure, and its 
results generally throughout the Island, as well as the career of 
Sir James generally in the Commercial world, and as a landed 
proprietor and public man, will demand a separate article, 
In 1866 he was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of the Counties 
of Ross and Cromarty. He died, without issue, in 1878, leaving 
his Island principality, in life-rent, to his widow, Lady Matheson 
of the Lews, and entailed on his nephew, Donald Matheson, 
present representative of the family of Shinness. 

3. Thomas, a General in the army, born in 1798, and died 
unmarried in 1874. 

4. Margaret, who, in 1804, married John Matheson of Atta- 
dale, and became the mother of Sir Alexander Matheson, Baronet, 
of Lochalsh, M.P. for the County of Ross, and several others. 

5. Harriet, who, in 1814, married the Rev. Alexander Mac- 
pherson, D.D., minister of Golspie. She died in 1816. 

6. Williamina, who died unmarried. 

7. Johanna, now Miss Matheson of Achany, Sutherlandshire, 

Donald Matheson of Shinness was succeeded as representa- 
tive of the family by his eldest son, 

DUNCAN MATHESON, an Advocate and Sheriff of the County 
of Edinburgh. He married, in 1815, Annabella, daughter of 
Thomas Farquharson of Howden, by whom (who died in 1829) 
he had issue— 

1. Donald, his heir, born in 1819. 

2. Hugh Mackay, who married Agnes, daughter of David 
Macfarlan, with issue—one son, Hugh, and two daughters. 

3. Thomas, who, in 1850, married Anne, daughter of John 
Cropper, who died, leaving him no issue. 

4. Elizabeth; 5, Isabella. 

Duncan Matheson died in 1838, when he was succeeded, as 
representative of the family, by his eldest son, 

DONALD MATHESON, who married, in 1849, Jane Ellen, 
third daughter of Horace Petley, Lieutenant, R.N., with issue— 

1. Duncan, of the Inniskilling Dragoons, and who, bor 
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in 1850, married, in 1875, Clara Ellen, daughter of Sir Erasmus 
Dixon Borrowes, Baronet, with issue—a son, James Sutherland 
Mackay, born in 1880, and two daughters, Winifred Ellen, and 
another. 

2. Donald, born in 1852. 

3. James Horace, born in 1853. 

He is the present representative of the Mathesons of Shin- 
ness, and heir of entail to the Lews and Achany estates of his 
late uncle, Sir James Matheson, Baronet, which are now held in 
life-rent by his widow, Lady Matheson of the Lews, 


(To be continued.) 





HIGHLAND TESTIMONIAL TO 
PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, 

Sir—Some short time ago I directed attention to the fact 
of the learned professor having almost single handed, and in 
an incredibly short time, brought to a successful completion 
the great and noble work that he engaged in for the per- 
petuation of the Gaelic language by the establishment of a Celtic 
Chair in the University of Edinburgh—he having gathered some 
£15,000 for this purpose. Now, although his name will go down 
to generations yet unborn indissolubly connected with this Chair, 
and therefore needing no memorial to keep it green in the 
memories of our affectionate and grateful countrymen ; yet, it 
will be a fitting and grateful act of Highlanders, for whose mother 
tongue he has done such important and valuable service, to at once 
setabout getting up afund to present him with a tangible memorial 
of their appreciation of his labours, as also of the high esteem in 
which he is held by Highlanders all over the world as a benefac- 
tor to the race. The form such a memorial should take could be 
settled afterwards. 

The capital of the Highlands, I humbly submit, would be 
the most suitable place to have the honour of initiating and 
practically carrying out a proposal, which I feel sure only re- 
quires to be stated to meet with a hearty response from High- 


landers everywhere, 
12 
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Your own well-known interest in everything connected with 
the Highlands and Celtic literature, as also your indomitable 
perseverance in every matter you take in hand, point you out 
as the most suitable party to take this business in hand. 

I wish you to give this letter a place in your valuable and 
widely circulated magazine——Yours truly, 

27 St. Andrew Street, D. MACDONALD. 

ABERDEEN, 14th July 1882. 


[We are in hearty sympathy with Bailie Macdonald’s pro- 
posal, and have no hesitation in saying that Highlanders will 
prove themselves unworthy of their name and ancestry unless 
they at once set about carrying it into practical effect. We'have 
no doubt Bailie Macdonald and his Aberdeen Highland friends 
will do their share ; Edinburgh and Glasgow will also be to the 
front ; and the Highlands generally, led by the Highland capital, 
will surely do their part. Any small service which the Ce/tic Maga- 
gine can render in such a good cause will be heartily and freely 
given. The Gaelic Society of Inverness should immediately 
place itself in the van and lead the Highlanders to victory in such 
a cause. We would suggest a portrait of the Celtic Apostle bya 
first-class artist as a suitable testimonial; the subscription not to 
exceed one shilling, or, at most, half-a-crown. These could be 
forwarded in postage stamps or by postal order, without trouble, 
from any part of the United Kingdom; and, in the colonies, lead- 
ing Highlanders would come to the front to receive such sub- 
scriptions, and forward them, in the usual way. We submit these 
suggestions with confidence; and in the meantime we shall be 
glad to receive suggestions, or subscriptions, from the admirers 
of the Professor in all parts of the world—at home and abroad. 
—Ep. C. M.] 


ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS. 
1) ——-- 
Tue Eleventh Annual Assembly of the Gaelic Society was held in the Music Hall, 
Inverness, on the Thursday evening of the 13th of July, the first night of the Great 
Annual Inverness Wool Fair. 

Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, Esq., M.P., F.S.A. Scot., Chief of the Society, occupied 
the chair, and was supported by a very large audience, representing the whole of the 
northern and some of the southern counties of Scotland. Pipe-Major Maclennan, of 
the 2d Battalion Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, played appropriate music in the 
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entrance hall during the assembling of the audience, and the band of pipers in connec- 
tion with the I.H.R.V. paraded the streets. The Chairman was supported on the 
platform by the following gentlemen :—Professor Blackie ; Dean of Guild Mackenzie, 
editor of the Celtic Magazine; Captain Chisholm, Glassburn; Colin Chisholm, 
Namur Cottage; Roderick Maclean, factor for Sir Alexander Matheson, Bart. of 
Lochalsh ; Sheriff Blair ; Councillor Charles Mackay; H. C. Macandrew, sheriff- 
clerk ; James Anderson, procurator-fiscal ; Kenneth Macdonald, town-clerk; E. H. 
Macmillan, manager, Caledonian Bank ; Walter Carruthers, of the Zzverness Courter; 
Andrew Dougall, manager of the Highland Railway; Dr Aitken; James Fraser, 
Mauld; Alex. Dallas, town-clerk ; Rev. Mr Macechern; G, J. Campbell, solicitor ; 
Alastair Macdonald Maclellan, Munlochy ; and A. C. Mackenzie Maryburgh. Several 
of the gentlemen on the platform wore the Highland dress. 

The Secretary intimated apologies from the Earl of Seafield, Mackintosh of Mackin- 
tosh, Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie, Bart. of Gairloch; Aineas Mackintosh of Holm; John 
Mackay, C.E., Hereford ; Sheriff Shaw, late of Lochmaddy ; Allan R. Mackenzie, yr. 
of Kintail; Bailie Macdonald, Aberdeen; William Jolly, H.M.I.S.; ex-Provost 
Simpson ; and Charles Innes, solicitor. Sir Kenneth Mackenzie wrote as follows :— 


** GAIRLOCH, 10th July 1882. 

“My DEAR Sr1r,—Will you kindly make my excuse on the 13th to the Gaelic 
Society for my failure to support our Chief, and to take a part in welcoming the author 
of “ Altavona” at our annual assembly? Irrespective of the pleasure I should have 
had in being present with you on this occasion, the Society has such a warm side for 
the small tenantry of the Highlands that I should have been glad of the opportunity to 
disclaim views inimical to these, which, curiously enough, have been imputed to me— 
of all people—from a misunderstanding of a few words I spoke last winter in Glasgow. 
Ihave, however, engagements here which make it difficult for me to leave, and I re- 
gret I must forego the satisfaction I should have had in attending this Assembly. I 
hope it will have all the success which the presence of Professor Blackie and,Mr Fraser- 
Mackintosh ought to ensure. —Yours very faithfully, 

‘* KENNETH S, MACKENZIE.” 

Mr FRASER-MACKINTOSH, who was received with applause, said—Ladies and 
gentlemen, I feel very proud indeed to occupy for the second time the position of 
Chief of the Gaelic Society of Inverness. I find that it is now seven years since I 
occupied that position formerly, and, to use a common expression, a great many 
things have occurred since that period, and I was beginning to consider myself—so far 
as this society was concerned—on the retired list, but when I received information 
that the society had been good enough to suggest my name as a proper person to fill 
the Chief’s place for another year, I had no hesitation whatever in accepting the posi- 
tion. (Applause.) If any justification was required for appointing one person twice 
to be Chief, that justification so far exists in the fact that there is no person who is 
more fully in sympathy and in harmony and communion with the objects of this society 
than myself. (Hear, hear.) At the same time, I think it very important that a 
society like ours should, to establish width and due stability, always be recruiting our 
strength and getting new blood infused into it; and I should have been very happy 
indeed to have been on your list in the high position of honorary chieftain. However, 
as I said I would accept the chair, I have no hesitation in doing so, and undergoing the 
fatigue of coming north from London at this time of the year. The fact is that during 
the session I have been so wearied and harassed, as other members have been, at the 
proceedings in Parliament, that this long journeynorth I looked forwared to with delight, 
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almost like a boy who is looking forward with joy to his holidays. (Laughter and 
applause.) I found after all the scenes I have seen, and fatigue that I have undergone, 
that it was one possessing all the excellence of foreign travel ; it is so different from 
what I have been undergoing. 

MEMBERS WHO DIED DURING THE YEAR. 

At our annual assemblies it is usual for the chairman to make some notes of 
what has taken place during the past year and offer some observations regarding 
the future. At our annual meeting we never meet a second time without having 
undergone the loss of some valued members of the Society. We have met with 
several losses during the last year, and in connection with that I have to men- 
tion a few names. I have in the first place to mention with regret one who has 
left us and who will not return—one of our chieftains, Mr Thomas Mackenzie of 
Broadstone. Mr Mackenzie presided at the very first meeting—the meeting that was 
held to institute this Society, on the 4th September 1871, when thirty-five gentle- 
men are recorded to have been present, and Mr Mackenzie was voted to the 
chair. When he was not present in body at our meetings in consequence of 
failing health, Mr Mackenzie was always with us in spirit in all our gather- 
ings. My recollection goes back to a very remote period-—in 1839—when I re- 
membered him in connection with the memorable episode and correspondence that 
passed between him and Mr White of Cullaird. Ever since then I knew him, 
and I can say that he departed from us lamented and respected. He was a man who 
made a most favourable, most honourable, and useful career. (Hear, hear.) We 
have to mourn another member—Mr John Munro, one of the Glasgow members of 
this Society, who was drowned in Islay the other day. Ie was a native of Sutherland, 
and gained no little fame by his collection, and noting down of Highland music. He 
collected many Highland airs. I have also to mention the death of the late Mr David- 
son of Tulloch, who took a deep interest in all Celtic matters. 

NEW MEMBERS, 

We have, however, to congratulate ourselves on the other hand on getting new 
blood into the Society. I have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the value of a 
gentleman who has not long since come to reside among us—I mean Mr Campbell 
of the Northern Chronicle. (Cheers.) I have not the pleasure of that gentleman’s 
acquaintance, but I read with interest the papers that come out in connection with 
Celtic matters in that newspaper,—(hear, hear)—and I am sure Mr Campbell is very 
competent to deliver a lecture upon Celtic matters, and if the Society approach him, 
I have no doubt he would be very glad todoso. I have also to mention another 
gentleman whose name is connected with Celtic literature—Sheriff Shaw, late of 
Lochmaddy, who is a thorough Gaelic scholar. Sheriff Shaw has made himself 
acquainted with the Gaelic of the Western Isles, which is said to be different from 
ours. From his official experience and long residence in this place, he is a gentle- 
men, I am sure, who must have had very good opportunities of picking up a good 
deal of information—old anecdotes, legends, and other things in connection with the 
islands of the West. I am sure if he were asked he would unfold many curious 
tales and other interesting things which, perhaps, if not taken down in his own life- 
time may be lost to us. I need not, of course, refer—because it has been done 
already—to the death of the Rev. Mr Macgregor. Every one who was acquainted 
with Mr Macgregor loved and revered him. I have had an opportunity of 
glancing over his most valuable work that he wrote about Flora Macdonald. I 
have often told him, seeing that he was so well acquainted with her history, and 
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with incidents in her remarkable career, that it was a great pity he did not publish 
it. That was twenty years ago. But what I was unable to, my friend sitting near 
me—the Dean of Guild—was able todo. I know that this valuable work contains the 
most minute details of a life that is not confined to the locality alone round which in- 
terest centred, but was known all over the world. (Applause.) 

CELTIC LITERARY ACTIVITY, 

There is a deal of intellectual activity—of literary activity—going on at present 
in connection with Celtic matters. We have, recently published, a most valuable 
work—another edition of Mackintosh’s Gaelic Proverbs by Sheriff Nicolson. We 
have lately also in connection with Highland matters a book—Altavona—(cheers)— 
published by my friend Professor Blackie—(long and continued applause)—one of the 
many powerful weapons that he has brought forward in his day for the purpose of 
standing up for and preserving Highlanders and the Highlands, I do not think Pro- 
fessor Blackie has ever done anything that did him more credit. At any time when I 
have occasion to address Highlanders I always mention the name of Professor 
Blackie, who has done a great deal for us and received nothing in return except 
the warmest sympathies and affections of the Highlanders, and as long as he lives 
his name will be revered among the Highlanders and in the Highlands. (Applause.) 
I must not forget to mention the name of my friend the Dean of Guild-—(applause) 
—in connection with Celtic literature, as I understand his name is associated 
with—on the title-page of—more than twenty volumes during the last seven years, 
all of them of very great interest and most of them of real historical value. 
(Cheers.) We have also the most agreeable and instructive letters of the Nether- 
Lochaber correspondent of the Jnverness Courier, whose information was the 
result of vast research, and who revived the old stories and traditions in the Highlands 
of matters connected with ancient civilisation. (Applause.) We should be thankful 
for the literary spirit which prevails in the Highlands, 

THE HIGHLANDERS AND THE HOME SECRETARY. 

The Highlanders do get, to use a common expression, ‘‘ slaps in the face” now 
and then. I read with surprise the other day that a prison chaplain [Rev. Gavin 
Lang] had been appointed at Inverness who could not speak Gaelic. Surely, if 
others fully qualified were applicants, an error in judgment was committed. The 
Home Secretary, with whom the appointment ultimately rests, is, I know, a great 
admirer of the Highlanders, particularly the Highlanders of the West, among whom 
he spends some of his time. (Applause.) I could not at first make out what he 
meant by this appointment, but at last I came to the conclusion that the only justifi- 
cation that Sir W. V. Harcourt had was that he had such a high opinion of the Gaelic- 
speaking Highlander that there is not the slightest chance of any such person being 
incarcerated in prison. (Loud laughter andapplause.) If that were really the grounds 
on which he went, then I am indeed satisfied—(laughter)—and shall say nothing more. 

TEACHING GAELIC AND THE GAELIC CENSUS. 

Now, I want to draw your attention to a matter which I consider is of great 
practical importance to us in the future. I purpose on this occasion to offer a 
few observations, which I trust will be of a practical character, in reference to a 
matter which has always attracted the deep attention of this Society, viz.:—The 
teaching, or as I should rather put it, the utilising of the Gaelic language as a means 
of facilitating instruction in our Highland schools. (Applause.) It may be in the 
recollection of some of you that Dr Maclauchlan, who occupied the chair at the 
Assembly of 1880, spoke as follows: —‘‘ One other subject. Can wenot next year have 
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a census of the Gaelic-speaking population of Scotland. The Irish had it last census but 
one. Why should not we? The Church Committee, of which I am convener, have 
unanimously memorialised the Government in favour of such a census. It would be 
full of interest, and could be made to serve important practical ends. Would this 
Society send a special memorial to the same effect? It is quite in their line, and would 
be of great and substantial service to the Highlands. You recollect Mr Fraser-Mac- 
intosh, M.P., has promised his hearty support.” Shortly before the taking of the census, 
after repeated refusals, the Gaelic return was ordered to be included in the census sche- 
dules. You may recollect that considerable discussion took place as to the mode in 
which this Gaelic census was to be taken, and some valuable remarks on the point by 
the Secretary of our Society occur in the preface of the last issued volume of your 
publications. This, however, I must say, that had I laid down any hard and fast rule, 
or waited until everyone was satisfied how the census was to be taken, the first Sunday 
in April 1881 would have passed and the census would never have been taken. (Hear, 
hear.) No doubt some omissions have been made, but I unhesitatingly assert that for 
all practical, and particularly for such educational purpose as can be demanded from 
Government, the Gaelic census for 1881, under the instruction ‘‘ habitually,” for which 
we have to thank the registrar of Fort-Augustus, is sufficient and satisfactory. We 
there find, in a clear and umistakeable manner, those parishes and districts where the 
Gaelic overwhelmingly prevails and is the mother tongue. Those who examine the 
census returns will find that in Sutherland 11 out of 13 parishes, in Ross 28 out of 36 
parishes, and Inverness 27 out of 32 parishes, and in Argyll 41 out of 48 parishes, 
there is a large majority of Gaelic-speaking people. (Applause.) And in all the 
island, and many of the mainland parishes, the majority is overwhelming. Now, I 
say it is tyrannical, it is unnatural, in the Education Department to ignore the Gaelic 
language as a means of instruction and communication, and to refuse to teach it asa 
substantive branch of education in these districts. (Loud and continued applause.) 
How would it be viewed in Inverness among the English-speaking population, who 
think in English, speak in English, and whose whole life is a part of, and inseparably 
bound up with that language, should they be compelled to educate their children in 
another language to the ignoring of their own? (Loud applause.) The feelings of all 
such would revolt against so unnatural a proceeding, and they would rise to a man to 
repudiate any such rules. Precisely the same hardship is committed upon the Gaelic 
people, and it is no wonder that we find in some cases rather startling results. (Hear, 
hear.) You have no doubt all observed that the state of educational matters in the 
important island of the Lews has excited considerable public attention, and on more 
than one occasion has been the subject of notice in Parliament. It will not be pre- 
tended, I think, that the poor Highlander is averse to his children being educated, 
(Applause.) On the contrary, we have hundreds, nay thousands of instances, where 
by hard pinching, saving, and sparing, youths have been sent to school and to college 
whose subsequent career has shed lustre and renown on the lowly home of their birth. 
(Applause.) Yet we find in the Lews so many parents declining to send their children 
to school for the specified periods under the Act, that the highest local authority— 
(laughter)—[Lady Matheson’s factor] was obliged to issue a notice in English and 
Gaelic (and I would observe in the bygoing that the Gaelic is somewhat faulty) that 
all defaulting parents must pay additional rent. (‘‘Oh.”) Now, I wish to utilise this 
Lews incident, and I do so by suggesting to the worthy framers to withdraw the circu- 
lar which has created so much hostile criticism, and to suggest to the School Boards 
that they petition the Education Department to insert Gaelic as a specific subject in 
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the next Code. (Applause.) And then, having got authority from the Department, that 
they will instruct in, and utilise the Gaelic language. I think then we shall hear no 
more of declinatures to send children to school, of prosecutions before the Sheriff, or 
the issue of grandmotherly but at the same time illegal notices, like that I have just re- 
ferred to. (Applause.) To say that the teaching of Gaelic would be no real education 
or means of instruction and improvement is absurd. (Loud applause.) Why, three 
hundred years ago the Gaelic language was categorised among the classics. (Hear, 
hear.) In the ‘‘Statuta et leges ludi literarii grammaticorum Aberdonensum,” it was 
enacted that the boys should not speak in the vernacular or vulgar tongue, but in 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, or Gaelic. (Applause.) One simple fact of this kind 
over-rides the thousands of ignorant and depreciatory remarks regarding Gaelic, so 
often to be heard of and read. (Hear, hear.) The census returns show where Gaelic 
prevails, and societies like ours should press forward and use every exertion to make 
Boards, and the Education Department, act according to reason. (Loud applause.) 
I fear without this pressure nothing will be done. The same evil, alien influence, 
which in times past and even now evicts or starves out, or forces the poor Highlander 
to poverty or expatriation, still exists. (Hear, hear.) I say that evil influence has 
been, is, and will continue strongly at work to discourage, and if possible obliterate 
our language unless checked with a firm hand. (Loud applause.) The present Vice- 
President, Mr Mundella, is a liberal-minded man in the truest sense, and an admirer 
of Scotch character. It appears to me that now is the opportune moment to press 
matters on the Department, and if a small deputation from this Society, and from 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, should be organised towards the conclusion of the year, to 
proceed to London and interview the Vice-President, I am not without hope of suc- 
cess, (Applause.) For my own part, I should do what I could in London to promote 
the objects of the deputation and to facilitate their procedure. (Loud applause.) 
THE CROFTER QUESTION. 


I would also direct your notice to a matter that has been absorbing the attention 
of the people in the north. Every one here must be aware of the very unfortunate 
circumstance that happened lately—(hear, hear)—and many people are of opinion that 
it is necessary that due protection should be given to the poorer occupants of land in 
Scotland, and that some remedial measures should be taken in their behalf. (Cheers.) 
I have myself for a considerable time tried to get a place in Parliament to bring the 
matter before them, but I have up to the present failed. At the same time I think if 
a fair representation of the Highlanders and crofters’ feelings were submitted to the 
Prime Minister—(hear, hear)—by a deputation going up at the same time with the 
education deputation, I have not the least doubt but that they would receive a grate- 
ful consideration from Mr Gladstone. (Applause.) The notice that stood in my name 
has created a good deal of interest in the minds of a great many other members of 
Parliament. I commit myself to nothing, I offer no solution of the question—it is not 
for me to do so—all I want is that a Commission should be appointed for the purpose 
of going round the districts disturbed, speaking to the people in their own language, 
and asking them their grievances, and I am sure Government—considering how much 
has been done for Ireland—would not object to this very small act of justice. I pro- 
pose that these remarks may be taken up by the active members of your Society. You 
will often see it stated that there is something in the Englishman and the English 
language which makes a person feel himself at home and independent of his surround- 
ings. We Highlanders have greater advantage in this respect than Englishmen and 
the English-speaking race. We have our own language, our own music peculiar to 
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ourselves, and our own dress. These three matters ought not to be forgotten by High- 
landers in whatever circumstances they may be placed, and societies such as yours, or 
such societies as I am addressing, cannot fail to have the sympathy and feeling of all 
true Highlanders all over the world. (Loud applause.) 


Dean of Guild MACKENZIE, editor of the Ce/tic Magazine, and one of the Chieftains 
of the Society, was the next speaker called upon by the Chairman. He was in the 
Highland garb; and, peculiarly enough, this was the first time in which the annual 
Gaelic address was delivered by a speaker dressed in native habiliments. The Dean 
was warmly received, and he proceeded in Gaelic as follows: — 

Fhir na Caithreach, a bhaintighearnan, agus a dhaoin’ uaisle, ’s mi tha toilichte 
comas a bhi agam air focal no dha a chantainn ruibh a nochd, aig a leithid so do choinn- 
eamh ghrinn dheth mo luchd-duthcha. Tha mi air son sin duilich gum bheil cuid 
g’ am eisneachd nach tuig cainnt mhilis, cheolmhor nan Gaidheal, agus air an aobhar 
sin cha chum mi fada sibh, ged bu ghle mhath leam beagan a’ radh ruibh ann an 
cainnt laithean m’ oige ’s na glinn. Ach cha ’n eil leigheas air. Se so a cheud 
chothrom a fhuair mi air labhairt ri coinneamh mhor a Chomuinn Ghailig, agus tha 
brdn orm, air iomadh doigh, gu’n d’fhuair mi fhathast e. Co air, am measg nan 
Gaidheal, nach eil brdén trom agus cradh cridhe, air son bas mo charaide dileas is 
minic a thug dhuinn oraid mhilis, shunntach, bhlath, aig a choinneamh so—an t- 
Urramach Alastair MacGhriogair, mo dheagh charaide, do math a thigeadh sin. Tha 
sinn uile duilich e bhi bhuainn— 


’S nach till, ’s nach, till, ’s nach till MacGhriogair. 


Ach cha ’n eil comas air; ni sinn mar a dh’ fhaodas sin air son a chliusan, agus cliu 
nan Gaidheal a fhuair rhm mor na chridhe-sa, a chumail suas mar bu mhath leis, 
Agus their mi so ruibh : cha ’n fhiach na Gaidheil an t-saothair mur a cuir iad Carn- 
cuimhne air, agus sin ann an win ghoirid. Oir bho chaochail m’ fhear-cinnidh fhein 
agus mo charaide—Ian MacCoinnich, a chuir a mach “‘ Sar Obair nam Bard Gaidh- 
ealach,” cha d’ rugadh fear eile a rinn urad air son na Gailig ri MacGriogair. 
Rinn Ceannard a Chomuinn, Tearlach Friseil-Macintoisich, mar tha, anns an oraid 
ealanta, cheannsgallaich a thug e dhuinn, obair mhath an nochd mar a b’ abhaist da; 
agus nuair a dheireas an Gaisgeach iongantach sin agus am Foghluinnte mor, Mac-an- 
Duibh, le chiabhdaig leith, sa ghuth blasda, binn, cuireas e fonn, sunnt is sogan oirnn 
uile gu leir. C’aite’m bheil a leithid? Cha d’ rugadh MacGoill riamh, a rinn urad air 
son nan Gaidheal sa rinn esan, ’s gu dearbh cha d’ rugadh, mac Gaidheal, a rinn na 
bu mho. Rinn e iomadh treuntas air son nan Gaidheal ; agus bha e duilich gnothuich 
na bu thapaidh dheanamh air an son no Ard-fhear-teagaisg Gailig a chur suas agus a 
steidheachadh ann am baile mor Dhun-eidin. Be fhein sar Charaide nan Gaicheal. 
[Here Professor Blackie jumped up, and heartily shook hands with the Dean 
amidst loud and general cheering.] Ach rinn e, air mo bharail sa, gniomh nis 
tapaidh na sin am bliadhna, nuair a sgriobh e agus a chuir e mach an Leabhar iongant- 
ach, miorbhuileach sin, air an tug e mar ainm, annabarach freagarrach, ‘‘ Allt-a- 
Mhonaidh ;” ’s be sin an t-allt glan, sruthach, leumnach, fallain, a ni feum do na 
Gaidheal, cha ’n e mhain an diugh, ach fada ’n deigh bas a churaidh ghaisgeanta 
*chuir a mache. Cha tainig a leithid a leabhar a mach o chionn tri-fichead bliadhna. 
—o na chuir an Stiubhartach coir agus gaisgeanta ’mach Eachdraidh nan Gaidheal 
agus nan Reisimeidean Gaidhealach, ann an 1822. Cha ’n eil Gaidheal is fhiach 
an t-ainm feadh an t-saoghail gu leir a bhios latha gun a leabhar iongantach so 
aige, co Iuath sa chluinneas e mu dheighinn, Gu ma fada beo Blackie coite 
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Mac-an-Duibh; ach cha bu dubh ach geal dhuinne e. A nise mo na rinn mac a 
Ghoill urad air nar son agus a rinn Blackie, bu choir dhuinn a bhi smuaineachadh gu 
de ’s urrainn agus is coir dhuinn a dheanamh air nar son fhein. Cha ’n eil cion 
treubhantas, spiorad uasal, no gaisgeantachd, air na Gaidheil fhathast, ged a tha iad, 
tha eagal orm, a tuiteam air falbh, a lion beag is beag o an staid naduraich, agus, troimh 
iomadh ana-cothrom, a’ call pairt dheth an cliu agus moran deth am misneach. °S 
md a chuireas earraid, no ablach siamarlain, a dh’ eagal an diugh air mo luchd-dutcha 
no chuireadh feachd Bhonafarte orra aig toiseach a cheud so, no na chuireas an t- 
Afganach, an Turcach, no ’n t-Eiphiteach riabhach, fhathast orra. Agus carson tha 
sin mor so? Mo thruaigh ri innse dhuibh, gur ann a tha moran dheth an t-seorsa—an 
cinn-cinnidh—a bha air an ceann anns gach math, agus, feumar aideachadh, uairean 
anns gach olc, anns na linnibh a dh’ fhalbh, an diugh coma dhoibh, ach air son na 
sgriobas iad a mhal asda air son na criomagan as cruaidhe ’s as creagaiche dhe an 
fhearann a choisinn an athraichean do aithrichean nan uachduaran thruagha, leis an 
docha ’n diugh feidh, caoirich mhaola, agus coin, no sliochd nan gaisgeach a choisinn 
an talamh dhoibh, agus cliu, le’n gaisgeantachd, do Bhreatuinn uile gu leir, gu 
iomallan an t-scoghail. Ach fhearamh bithidh feum a nise orra ’s an Eiphit, agus 
math a dh’fhaodte, nuair ’thig am feum gun tig barrachd meas orra. ’S ann ainneamh 
a ghabhas Gaidheal an diugh ’s an arm, agus gu dearbh cha’n eil mi an duil gun cuir 
moran guth air air son sin, ’s nach ei] meas nan con aig luchd-riaghlaidh no uachdarain 
na rioghachd air. ’°S mo ga mora tha mheas air coin nan gall! Mani thu droch 
dhiol air ci no mic, each no bd, bitheas an luchd-lagha na do sgrdban, is se ’m priosan 
t-aite comhnuidh, ach an deamhain guth a chluinneas tu aig na fir ud ged a gheibheadh 
croitear bochd, sa bhean, ’s a chloinn bas air cil garaidh no cnuic, le fuachd no acras. 
Nach nar so fhearamh ! Cia fhad sa dh’fhuilingeas sinn an diol so a bhi ga dheanamh 
air nar fuil, ’s nar feol. ’s na coin ’’s na feidh gu rimheach air talamh, ’s ga’n arach le 
biadh, nan daoine. Mo naire! mo naire! Cha’n e sin a mhain, ach tha-sa fuadach 
nan daoine as an duthaich mar nach b’fhearr iad no na madaidh ruadha. Fhearamh, 
feumaidh sibh stad a chuir air an obair mhallaichte sin rathad air choir-eigin. Agus 
feumaidh na Gaidheal fhein misneachd a ghabhail agus ‘‘ am fraoch a chuir na theine,” 
ach an atharraich luchd-riaghlaidh na rioghachd an lagh air dhoigh ’s gum bi e do- 
dheanta do na h’uachdarain Ghaidhealach iad fhein ’s an duthaich a mhaslachadh, a 
deanamh na Gaidheaftachd na fasaich do dh’fhiadh bheathaichean, agus a sgiursadh 
an t-sluaigh air fogar do thirean céin agus fad air falbh. Ge ’d tha mor chradh oirnn 
air son na tha do dh’obair nar agus chruaidh-chridheach mar so a dol air adhairt, cha 
’n eil sinn idir gun uachdaranan matha, glice, air feadh na Gaidhealtachd. Tha Sir 
Coinneach MacCoinnich, Ghearrloch; Lochiall, agus graine eile, ’tha nam brod 
uachdarain, agus gle mhath, gu h’araid, do’n tuath bhochd, agus do na croitearan ; agus 
tha mise cinnteach na’n reachadh iad so, agus an leithid air ceann an cuid daoine, nach 
gann mac Gaidheal a th’air an talamh aca nach eireadh leo agus nach leanadh an cinn- 
cinnidh do na h’Innseachan, an Eiphit, no a dh’aite air bith eile am biodh feum orra. 
Ach tha an seorsa uachdarain so a fas n’is gainne a h-uile latha mar thig. Bithidh 
sinn an dochas air son sin, fhad sa tha beagan diubh againn, gun teid iad air taobh 
agus air ceann an cuid daoine, agus gu’m faigh iad laghan air an deanamh a chimas 
droch uachdarain o bhi toir mi-chliu agus taire orra-san nach toill sin, agus a phean- 
aisicheas na droch dhaoine sin air son britidealas ri ’n cuid daoine nach leig lagh na 
rioghachd leo dheanamh ri ’n cuid con. 

This address was warmly cheered during its delivery, and the enthusiasm 
of the meeting gave unmistakeable proof of the power and electrifying effect which 
an effective Gaelic speech is capable of producing on a Highland audience. 
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PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
[Specially reported for the Celtic Magasine.] 

Professor BLACKIE was received with loud cheers, again and again renewed. 
Amid uninterrupted attention, he spoke as follows:—Ladies and gentlemen of Inver- 
ness, Celtic brothers and sisters—(laughter)—I tell you honestly that there is nothing I 
like, and nothing that I dislike so much as coming to a Highland gathering. (Laughter.) 
Nothing, I say, that I dislike. I like it with the right side of my heart, and I dislike 
it with the left. There is nothing that I like so much as coming here to Inverness, 
because here I get the very soul of the Highlands—the essential spirit and enthusiasm 
of all that is Highland; and here I meet with people who are not only Highlanders on 
the outside, but also possess the quality in far higher excellence in their very spirit and 
constitution. (Cheers.) But, still, there is nothing that I dislike so much, and for 
this reason that I am called upon to deliver that nondescript sort of a thing which 
people call an address. (Laughter.) I don’t know what it is. (Laughter.) If you 
want a lecture I can give that to perfection—(laughter)—an hour and a-half if you like 
without stopping, not only on Greek, but on all subjects whatever—and a few others. 
(Laughter.) I can also give you a sermon—(laughter)—perhaps as good a sermon as 
Mr Moody—(renewed laughter)—perhaps even as good as Dr Kennedy, of Dingwall 
—(applause and laughter)—although I don’t exactly like to say that, especially here, 
and I hope (addressing the reporters) that it will not be printed. (Laughter.) I might 
give you asong too—even in the presence of Miss Watt. (Laughter.) But to give 
you an address that passes my faculty, because it passes beyond my comprehension. 
What then do you expect from me? Do you want amusement? If so, you are very 
much mistaken. My fun is only the seasoning of the pudding, and if there be no 
pudding I'll defy you to get any use of the seasoning. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
What, then, will the pudding be to-night? Like Faust, or some one else, if I was 
many years younger, I would have liked to hear myself speak, although that speech, 
perhaps, as many speeches are, might be destitute of both seasoning and pudding, 
(Laughter.) Byron somewhere says— 

‘Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print; 
A book’s a book although there’s nothing in’t.” 


And so I would have said 30 years ago. Old men become modest. (Laughter.) I 
would have many years ago thought it a fine thing to splutter out my mind before you 
—yes, I would have liked it at a time when an expression of it was not one bit better 
than a puff of wind against the mighty mass of Ben Nevis.  ‘‘ It is in the papers,” 
people would say. ‘‘It is in the papers to-morrow,” and they would add, “Blackie 
is a very clever fellow.” (Laughter.) But it is a disgraceful thing to go on talking 
about nothing, and to show merely that you have atongue. The first thing that I 
would say to you, as a friend of the Gael, and as the man whom you have chosen to be 
a sort of Solicitor-General, or, to use a more serious word, if not more applicable, a 
sort of Apostle—(laughter)—speaking, then, to you in these capacities, I say to you 
Highlanders ‘‘Believe in yourselves, and that is what you don’t always do.” If you 
don’t believe in yourselves, and if you don’t stand up and say, not only here but every- 
where, ‘‘We want to be Highlanders—we think we have not been well treated—we 
have fought all your battles again and again—we have gained all your glory—we claim 
to be listened to as Highlanders—we don’t want to go and make money by hanging to 
the skirts of a few English dukes and sportsmen as mere flunkeys—we don’t want to 
be sacrificed to the caprice of a few Saxon strangers who come here during a few 
months of the year,” You may say, “We are very glad to see their money—(laughter) 
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—but we don’t want our land to be looked upon as merely hunting ground for a few 
English dogs.” So far as I can understand the scheme of the universe, it is made up on 
the principle of variety, and not upon a Chinese or Russian principle of monotony. 
There is throughout the vast universe as great a variety of type and forms as possible 
—that is the principle everywhere; and upon that principle you surely can see that it 
is not for the benefit of the universe that the Highlander should be extinguished, and 
his traditions and his very life thus blotted off the earth. (Applause.) If a parcel of 
botanists go to a Highland glen, and blot out a whole variety, say mosumula regalis, 
a royal fern, it would be a positive loss to the science of botany. And in the same 
way, it would be an irreparable loss to the country at large if the Highlanders be over- 
whelmed and extinguished. (Loud applause.) But I say that this can never take 
place, unless the Highlander quietly submits to it. If he submit to be kicked out of the 
world, depend upon it there will be plenty of people who will be very glad to do it. 
HIGHLAND PIETY AND ITS RESULT. 


Now, continued Professor Blackie, if you wish to take my advice I will tell 
you that there are two means by which you must preserve your distinct existence as a 
people. The first isthe Church. (Laughter.) And the second is the school. With 
the Church I won’t meddle, not because I cannot—(laughter)—but because corbies 
and clergy are kittle cattle. (Laughter.) And, besides, I have already told you 
in that most admirable book—(laughter)—which I understand you are all to buy— 
(laughter)—I have already explained my views on Highland theology, and I won’t now 
enlarge upon it. But this I will say, that I think these fellows in the Saturday Review 
and in the Sco¢sman who laugh and sneer at Highland piety don’t know what they are 
doing. (Applause.) It is Highland piety, I tell you, that made Scotchmen; it is 
Highland piety that made Highlanders. (Applause.) Read you the account of how 
the Highland regiments behaved in America and in other parts of the world, as you 
will find it given in Stewart of Garth’s book, and you will see how it was that their 
piety, their sobriety, and their general high moral character made them such soldiers 
as they were. (Loud applause.) There may be, as some say, things about it which 
present a gloomy aspect of godliness, but I don’t think that even that should be talked 
of with scorn any more than when occasionally a gloomy day comes over your beautiful 
atmosphere. This talked of gloom is not the whole of you—not the whole of your re- 
ligion; it is only part of you—it is only part of your’theology. I will now, having said 
so much, leave the subject to Dr Kennedy; but before I pass from it let me impress 
upon you what Goethe said when he declared that reverence was the root of all excel- 
lence: an irreligious man is only a very small part ofa man, and an irreligious woman 
is simply a monster. (Loud applause.) 

HIGHLAND SCHOOLS—GAELIC SONGS—THE SNEERING SCHOOL INSPECTORS— 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 

I nowcome tothe school. I have taken the trouble to look into Highland schools, 
and, therefore, I may be permitted to deal with them at a little greater length than 
with the Church. I have never been more disappointed at anything in my life than 
with what I have seen on looking over the schools in the Highlands. There is not a 
single spark of Celtic fervour-—the ferfervidum genus Scotorum; there is no Celtic 
fervour; no Celtic enthusiasm; no Celtic feelings—nothing Celtic at all. I could not 
know that what I have seen in Highland schools was not a thing manufactured up in 
London for stupid Dorsetshire peasants. (Laughter.) Why, I was obliged in Oban 
to go and offer two guineas to boys who would sing me Gaelic songs. And they sang, 
and they got the guineas; but it is not my business to go and give prizes all over the 
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country for the singing of Gaelic songs. And whose business is it? Ill tell you what 
it is—there’s something rotten in the state of the Highlands, or I would not require to 
do what I have done. (Laughter and applause.) Napoleon Bonaparte used to say 
that there is nothing calculated to stir the heart of a nation so much as the national 
songs: they are the very thing to make the pulse beat in the true man—they are the 
steam and the go of national life—the glorious impulse to national feeling and unity; 
and yet those very national songs of yours are never heard in your Highland schools 
except, perhaps, in one school in every twenty parishes. (Applause.) This, I say, 
is essentially wrong. If you want to be snuffed out by English school inspectors, who 
come down here with Oxford ideas, in order to turn you into little small Englishmen 
—(laughter)—sing all songs except the Gaelic songs. But, on the other hand, if you 
wish to be sons of your fathers—Macleods, Macdonalds, Campbells, and I don’t know 
how many more—names which are blazing on the roll of British glory —(cheers)—names 
that are inseparably associated with British honour in every quarter of the globe— 
(cheers)—then sing your own Gaelic songs. (Cheers.) Why, the Greeks knew some- 
thing better than you, for no Greek was considered a Greek at all unless he knew and 
could sing the songs of his country, or was able to play on some national instrument. 
What is your education? It consists of something that is crammed into you, but there 
is absolutely nothing in it that I can see to bring out your Gaelic souls, and aspirations 
of a national feeling—nothing at all, I say, for it is pre-supposed by many that you 
have no Gaelic souls at all. (Applause and laughter.) What is education? What is 
it to educate? Is it not educo? Is it not the very act of bringing out of you what God 
has put into you? But what is done witly your Highland schools? They send down 
inspectors to the Highlands of Scotland to sneer at the Gaelic, an@ they look upon you 
as a mere sheet of blank paper, on which all the dogmas of John Bull may be put down 
in any way they please, and all things Highland utterly ignored. (Applause.) I say 
there is something rotten in the Highlands, for you not only ought to have the Gaelic 
songs sung in your schools, but you should have the Gaelic Bible read in your schools 
—(cheers)—and this should have been the case were it not for the insolence of the 
English, and the stupidity of the Highlanders themselves. (Laughter.) Why are you 
ashamed of yourselves? What reason have you to be ashamed of yourselves? None, 
if you‘look back on your fathers: a good deal if you look at some of yourselves, 
(Laughter. ) I would have specially written books for the Highland schools—full of 
Highland traditions, full of Highland history, full of Highland heroism ; I would have 
Highland botany, Highland geology; I would have some special mark upon all that 
would be used in the Highland schools—a mark upon it all in the same way as you set 
the kilt upon-the man whose knees are worth the showing. (Laughter and applause.) 
Look, for instance, at my friend the Dean of Guild. (Laughter and applause.) What 
does the gardener? He does not say—*‘I’ll make arose.” But he says—‘*That thing 
is a rose, and I'll pull up all the weeds, and I’ll try to make as good a rose as I can.” 
So you Highlanders and Highland schoolmasters should make both good Highlanders 
and good scholars. But does the Highland schoolmaster attempt it? Does he even 
attempt to touch it with the tip of his wretched little finger? (Laughter.) No. Then 
act yourselves, and when you elect your school boards, see that you put in nobody 
whatever who has not got an enthusiastic Highlaiid soul. (Cheers.) I may tell you 
that there are many people-—people who no doubt think themselves swells—who would 
wish to extinguish the Highlanders altogether, who have no sympathy with you; and if 
you allow those fellows to represent you, you will be simply driven as you drive your 
horses and your asses. (Applause.) You have plenty of the right sort of men to form 
your school boards—there’s Chisholm and Mackenzie—(cheers)—and I dare say the 
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Sheriff there is a very good Highlander. (Laughter and applause.) But, whoever 


you get, you must have men who have love of, and sympathy with, the Gaelic and the 
Gaelic speaking people of the country. Put these people on the school boards, and 
never mind what other people say. (Applause.) I am glad to hear that you have some 
spark of pluck after all. I heard a very good story the other day. It is the story of 
a minister, not far from this, who wrote a book in which he described the people of his 
parish in a most complimentary style. I believe it is a very good book; but still the 
people did not like it. They found out, or at least some of them thought, that there 
were some persons in that book who represented living persons in the parish, and who 
were written of in a way that was hardly considered respectful enough. And what did 
they do? Why, the people in a body assembled, went up to the top of the hill that 
stands right in front of the minister’s manse, and there burned in effigy both the book 
and himself. (Laughter and applause.) They might be wrong in that. (Laughter.) 
I would not say they were altogether right in the act. (Laughter.) But I say this 
that they were right in showing their pluck. (Laughter and applause.) In the same 
way I want you all to have pluck in dealing with all those, be they who they may, 
who desire to ride slip-shod over you. (Applause.) This is the second head of my 
discourse, and I now come to another head—one that is far more serious. 


THE LAND LAWS-—HIGHLAND DESOLATION--THE RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE, 


I must say something about the Land Laws. (Cheers.) Say what you will, the 
land laws are in the wind just now, and people are beginning everywhere to see that 
change has at last become absolutely necessary. (Cheers.) And to-night Dll talk 
about the land laws, about the game laws, about deer forests, and about big farms—a 
very delicate subject to be sure. (Laughter.) But I don’t care how delicate a subject 
itis. It is the subject that is in the wind—(cheers)—and I shall speak about it. I 
know what I am talking about. I have studied the subject for 30 years, and I shall 
tell you my opinion as briefly as I can. I think that the land laws of this country are 
essentially unjust. (Cheers.) They were made by the strong for the strong; by the 
rich for the rich ; and made only to support and to protect that which people call the 
rights of property. (Cheers.) But I think laws should be made for quite a different 
end. I think the laws should be made to support and to protect the rights of the 
people. (Loud cheers.) But no such laws as those which ought to protect the rights 
of the people were made, and therefore people in many places have dwindled away, 
and left the country a wilderness—a desolation. (Cheers.) And why? Because 
there is absolutely nothing in our code of laws to prevent any man to-morrow from 
buying up the whole Island of Mull, and turning that into a vast deer forest. What, 
at the present moment, is your gloriously beautiful country of the Highlands? I'll tell 
you ina sentence. Sentimental tourists—Cockney poets and poetesses who want to 
write fourteen stupid lines upon some big mountain—(laughter)—or some pretty water- 
fall—(laughter)—come to the Highlands to see Highland scenery. And what do they 
see? Highland desolation. (Cheers.) They come to see a great big mountain, and 
that is all that they care about. But I, on the contrary, come to see Highland human 
beings, and these are they you cannot see throughout the greater part of the Highlands. 
(Cheers.) They are miserable, shallow fellows who care for nothing but the mountain 
or waterfall. (Hear, hear.) But still some such fellows there are. Perhaps, it 
is well that some such there should be, and we may all admit this, that if they have 
never seen a mountain it is as well that they should see one in the Highlands of Scot- 
land or anywhere else. (Laughter, hear, hear, and applause.) But when they come 
to the Highlands there should be Highland people for them to see. (Cheers.) Some 
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people come to the Highlands to shoot grouse, to hook salmon, or to run after the 
deer, preferring the four footed animal to the biped, whose real home the Highlands 
are, (Laughter and applause.) But all this is not right so long as the people are not 
there—so long as it remains a fact that the people have been driven from their homes 
to make room for that which is only the sport of other people. (Cheers.) All these 
people—tourists and sportsmen—do not care a single rap if there was not a Highlander 
in the country beyond their own flunkeys and gamekeepers. They have driven the 
people away from the Highlands ; they have driven the people off the old crofts ; and 
they shall never, if they can help it, allow the people to live on the green hill-sides, 
for fear that they should meddle with the deer. (Cheers.) That, I say, is a thing 
that ought not for one moment longer be tolerated. (Loud cheers.) And I am here 
to-night as a man that loves my fellow beings, and, as one who loves my fellow beings, 
I will not silently allow this sort of thing to go on—(cheers)—for, although I am not 
an M.P., still Iam somebody in a way, and I have a tongue in my head, which will 
be used to denounce the wrong and to uphold the right. (Cheers.) I will not see 
the whole of the Highland people—the best peasantry in the world—the staple of the 
best army in the world—cleared off their own native lands without recording my 
earnest protest; and I will not see their just rights sacrificed at the altar of a few 
pleasure seekers. (Cheers.) Against that I shall ever protest, even although the 
breath of my protest be as a puff of wind against the great mountain of Ben Nevis. 
(Loud cheers.) And, therefore, I agree that a commission should come down to en- 
quire into the facts, and to endeavour to find out how it is that our beautiful Highland 
country is a perfect desolation. (Cheers.) I want them to declare whether it is right 
and proper that there should be curious laws which take no note of the people, but 
which are framed to preserve game that belong to nobody. (Cheers.) Deer belong 
to nobody. They don’t, Sheriff (turning to Sheriff Blair); you know that quite well. 
(Laughter and applause.) I know it myself. I walked seven years on the boards of 
Parliament House, and I know the old Scotch law under which wild animals—animals 
per nature—belong to nobody whatever. (Cheers.) But whether such law exist or 
not, what I say is there should be laws made to preserve the people, and to save them 
from those people who would drive them off from their Highland homes. (Applause.) 
DEER FORESTS. 

What, then, would you do? I shall tell you. Suppose, when the first deer 
forest was maile, and that there were people there who had a perfect right to live and 
to browse their cattle upon the sides of the hills. Suppose that, and I say then, if the 
Government had cared for the people, the Government should have said to those who 
wanted the sport—‘ By all means have a deer forest, but you shall not be permitted 
to encroach upon the crofts of those people whose sons make our best soldiers, and have 
won our most glorious battles.” (Cheers.) The Government in a word should have 
said—** You are not entitled to encroach upon the people. The people are not to be 
sacrificed to your pleasure.” (Cheers.) There were always deer forests in the High- 
lands. Duncan Ban sang splendid songs about the deer forests, and about the glory 
of the deer hunt ; but it was not the fashion in those old days to sacrifice the people 
systematically to the pleasure of a few strangers. (Loud cheers.) What I want then 
to get at is this. Let a Commission of Enquiry tell the Government that the people 
of the country must get justice—(cheers)—and further, to tell the Government to teach 
the people at large that no man has a right to do what he wills with his own—(hear, 
hear, and cheers)—that no man is entitled to use his talents or his property in a way 
prejudicial to the public good. (Renewed cheering.) If people are to have these 
amusements the rights of the people of the country where it is proposed the sport shall 
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be carried out are not to be sacrificed to the strangers. (Cheers.) I don’t object to 
the amusements—(hear, hear)—by no means. But they have been over-strained ; 
they have been driven over the people. Therefore, I would have new laws. (Cheers.) 
I would prevent deer forests being extended in such a way as to encroach upon the 
old, the established, the just rights of the people. (Loud cheers.) And I would go 
further, I would have an Act of Parliament which would say that, if the deer come 
down upon my croft, I shall have the most perfect right to shoot that deer. (Cheers.) 
Let the crofter be entitled to say to one and all—‘‘I pay my rent for that croft in order 
that there I shall feed my cattle, and grow my corn ; and if deer come down upon it— 
if wild animals come there—I shall shoot them.” (Cheers.) These laws of ours 
which foster game against the people are very bad. They are the most abominable 
thing in the world. And common sense ought to rise up in one vast mass against 
them. (Loud cheers.) So much for deer forests. But this much yet I have to say. 
My words may be only as a puff of wind against a strong rock. I am only a talker: 
you must act. 
ENTAIL, 

The whole thing is wrong. Take this other point in your land laws by which 
landlords are protected in their accumulation, by unnatural means, of monstrously 
large properties, which have tended to destroy the middle classes of the country, 
(Cheers.) There is no right and prosperous society that has not got a well balanced 
distribution of the high, middle, and low classes of the people. (Hear, hear.) But 
our land laws have destroyed that balance, because they have tended, and inevitably 
must tend, to pamper the few, and to allow the middle classes to be annihilated alto- 
gether. (Loud cheers.) Take, for instance, that monstrosity of the Entail laws. (Ap- 
plause.) The Entail laws, I tell you, are a swindle. (Cheers.) Suppose I get into 
debt. All honest people will tell you that I should pay them. But what do your 
Entail laws encourage, and actually bid me to do? Backed by your Entail laws, I 
say, when in debt—‘‘ Oh, no—I am a Lord or a Duke—(laughter)—I am not there- 
fore called upon to pay my debts. I'll let my debts go where they will, and I shall 
keep my property for my son.” And this son is very likely a spendthrift and a rascal. 
(Laughter and applause.) In a word, the Entail laws pamper family pride and vanity ; 
but they injure the nation in restricting production, in favouring the accumulation 
of land too frequently in unworthy hands, and in interfering with the operation of 
natural laws. (Cheers.) And in the case of the thriftless spendthrift who never pays 
his debts, but who throws the pictures, the jewels, and all the art treasures of an his- 
toric family into the market, for the satisfaction of creditors, it is surely poor consola- 
tion, wretched consolation, to think, as he drops into the grave, ‘‘My son will 
be there to hold my property, and to remember that his father was a fool.” (Loud 
cheers and laughter.) In the opinion of all great lawyers the Entail laws were con- 
trary, not only to the natural laws, but to natural justice and honesty. (Cheers.) 
They ought to be abolished altogether. (Cheers.) That, I say, is the opinion of the 
majority of lawyers just now. They will tell you that they ought to be done away 
with, and that the House of Lords should be taught that they are not to exist longer 
upon principles which encroach upon the just rights of the community. (Loud cheers.) 

THE UNDUE ACCUMULATION OF LANDED PROPERTY—CONCLUSION. 

Accumulation is the outcome of the dictates of a natural instinct in the human 
system. People desire to accumulate learning, as the scholar; people desire to accumu- 
late thought, as the thinker; people desire to accumulate money, as the trader; people 
desire to accumulate land, as the big landowner. This tendency towards accumulation 
isa natural result of an instinct implanted in man, What I say, then, is this; don’t 
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give artificial support to that instinct or desire which, by nature, is strong enough, per. 
haps too strong already. (Cheers.) If laws are to be passed to regulate the possession 
of property. they ought to be so framed as to assist distribution, and not to protect or 
to render distribution impossible. (Cheers.) I would, therefore, not only abolish the 
Entail laws as a cheat and swindle, but I would make such changes in the law as would 
make such a distribution of land as would more and more reduce it to small and middle 
class properties. That is to say, I would have no laws that would interfere with the 
operation of natural laws, particularly while dealing with a subject of such vast import- 
ance as the land. (Cheers.) These are all the observations which occur to me to 
make. I would end as I began, by saying that while some will have it that the Highlands 
are for Scotchmen, I say ‘*The Highlands for the Highlanders,” and not for either 
grouse, deer, or salmon. (Cheers.) Again, I say ‘‘The Highlands for the High- 
landers.” (Renewed cheers, amidst which Professor Blackie resumed his seat.) 

The musical part of the programme consisted of Gaelic and Scotch songs and 
bagpipe music. Pipe-Major Maclennan, the piper of the Society, contributed the 
bagpipe music in his usual masterly style. Miss Watt was down in the programme 
to sing, ‘Cam’ ye by Athole,” ‘‘ Jock o’ Hazeldean,” and “ Willie’s gane to 
Melville Castle.” The first and the last of these she sang with great effect, and 
for each of them received a hearty encore. Instead of ‘‘ Jock o’ Hazeldean,” she 
elected to sing a new and plaintive song about Inverness—evidently to the disappoint- 
ment of the audience. Miss Watt, however, rendered the song very sweetly; and 
her singing fully sustained her well-known reputation. Mr Paul Fraser, a 
local singer who has seldom if ever appeared in public as a soloist, sang two 
songs. The first—‘‘A Mhnathan a’ Ghlinne”—he gave with great pathos, hold- 
ing the large audience spell-bound all the time he was on the stage. He received 
a hearty encore ; and Professor Blackie was so charmed that he called him aside to 
ascertain something about the authorship of the song, and the source from which it 
had come. Mr Fraser, at a subsequent stage, sang ‘‘ The Battle of Stirling ” in ex- 
cellent style. Another local singer, who appeared for the first time, was Mr Alex. 
Deans, who creditably sang ‘‘ Mo Nighean donn is boidhche.” Mr Deans, by select- 
ing songs more suited to his voice than the one he chose on this occasion, will form 
a valuable acquisition to the list of Gaelic singers. Mr Malcolm Macfarlane, Glasgow, 
sang three songs—‘‘ A mhaighdinn dg nam Meal-Shuilean,” ‘‘Clachan Ghlinn-da- 
Ruail,” and *Cruinneachadh nam bd,” in a manner which gained for him hearty en- 
cores ; but he would do well in future to sing the songs placed opposite his name in 
the programme. Although taking liberties with the programme, he gave a very good 
account of his vocal powers. The pianoforte accompaniments to all the local singers 
—Gaelic and English-—were played with great musical taste and ability by Miss L, 
Chisholm, 46 Telford Road—a young lady who, having recently completed her edu- 
cation in France, has begun private teaching in Inverness. 

The dancers on this occasion were Piper-Major D, H. Fergusson, Mr Alex. Deans; 
Mr Gordon, Highland Railway offices, and Mr R. Macdonald, Culcabock. They 
were, of course, in Highland costume—two of them wearing red tunics and two green 


tunics, their appearance on the stage being exceedingly picturesque. Their dancing 
was excellent, rousing the enthusiasm of the audience to the highest pitch. It may be 
observed that they are all local men, and as an illustration of the progress made by 
Highland ideas, &c., since the Gaelic Society came into existence, we may state that 
until recently the Society was obliged to go to wes pl at great expense to secure 
the services of semi-professional dancers for their annual assembly. 


Great credit is due to the Secretary, Mr William Mackenzie, for the excellent 
manner in which the interest§ of the Society were attended to throughout, 











